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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE customary lull of the Parliamentary recess is characterized 
this year by the continued though subdued movement—the rest- 
less tossing of the troubled waters while the wind abates. In 
London, the week has opened with Mr. Cochrane’s baffled parade 
of paupers: towards the close of the week, white neckcloths and 
bonnets begin to crowd the pious portals of Exeter Hall. 
Discussion busies itself with the proposed “ testimonial ” to im- 
mortalize the deeds that might have becn achieved by the Special 
Constables on the 10th of April. We would suggest an obelisk, 
with an inscription all in the potential mood. But it has been 
discovered that to commemorate the triumph of Special-Consta- 
bulary virtue is to perpetuate the defeat of the Chartist movement, 
and so to erect a perennial record of exultation over our worthy 
and mortified fellow countrymen. It does not appear in what the 
suggestion of so invidious a monument originated. 
effort of rival journalism? The Times had suggested a dinner for 
the faithful and patriotic special constables: did a rival newspaper 





seek distinction by exacting a “monumentum Jove perennius ”— | 


a monument less perishable than plum-pudding? The triumph of 
the Leading Journal, however homely, was the better for being 


transitory : it was well that the rancours of exultation should dis- | 


— with the tablecloth, and be for ever “ laid in that red sea” 

0 = which poured its brawling stream down thousands of loyal 
ullets. 

. About the country we notice some few Chartist meetings, and 

meetings also to Lack the new “ Reform” movement of the Fifty- 

one Members; the latter being more prompt than united on spe- 

cific points. Blank “bills” are introduced, sometimes, into the 


House of Lords, to be filled up when the bounteous legislators 


shall have made up their minds as to the specific laws to be vouch- 
safed: so the Fifty-one conscript fathers seem to have promul- 
gated a blank programme of the blessings to be vouchsafed by pa- 
triotic bounty, and the imaginations of the English middle classes 
are running wild even to the extent of “‘ Complete Suffrage ”—Mr. 
Sturge’s euphuism for the Chartist “Universal Suffrage.” The 
Fifty-one having resolved to have intentions, but not having 
shaped those intentions, it follows that the void of their programme 
is a field for the sportive fancy of ruminating shopkeepers and 
agitators with fine-phrenzied eyes. So we have seen land laid 
out for building become a playground for the children of the pa- 
rish, and a field for imaginative rumours as to the future palaces 
which shall tower towards the skies; until the builder enters 
into beneficial occupation, and destroys the magniticent castle- 
building dreams by raising a commonplace “row” of houses on 
the universal pattern of modest and tedious monotony. 

In Scotland, the Chartists have made pretensions to display a 
more formidably practical energy: and the London newspapers 
have had expresses to announce—nothing. By the way, this is a 


new style of intelligence which begins to swell the “ latest” co- | 


lumns of the journals : they not only hasten to inform their read- 
ers of all that has happened, but also urge railway expresses at 
fervid rate, and vex the electric telegraphs with ceaseless work, 


in telling without a moment's delay all that has xot happened,— | 


a vast field for rival priority of news. 

In Ireland, Mr. Mitchel, boldest of the bold, has not refused 
the aid of a little chicane, and has tried to evade the Government 
prosecution by favour of a plea based on the pretext of a technical 
flaw in the procedure, but intended to obtain delay by discussion 
on that point. It is curious to observe in Ireland the lax perform- 
ance of set duties, and the singular ucuteness in detecting flaws, 
which jointly mark the practice of the courts. In England they 
would be mutually corrective, in Ireland they are mutually aug- 


Was it an | 


the ship is the practical part of the pilot’s information; to be 
“ learned in the law” is to be familiar with the flaws by which it 
may be broken. O'Connell’s proudest boast was the driving of a 
coach-and-six through an act of Parliament. The “law” most 
studied in Ireland is the chance of escape allowed to every fugi- 
tive: the courts of law are elevated to be places of sport; they 
are governed less by the laws of the land than the code of honour; 
and all, from judge to gaoler, would consider it the reverse of 
“ gentlemanly” toset up the real law against the sporting “ law.” 
Every one remembers how the O’Connell trials were conducted 
under the range of the duelling-pistol, and ended with a 
sort of gentlemanly rustication in urbe; the convicts being 
made as comfortable as judge and gaoler could make them. 
This is the way to “make an example” of convicted 
prisoners; and the example has been well followed. From 
the course now taken by the Irish Attorney-General, how- 
ever, we infer that Lord Clarendon’s rule will introduce an in- 
novation in the genteel practice of the criminal law: the indict- 
ment to which Mr. Mitchel entered a “ dilatory” plea is aban- 
doned ; the Attorney-General institutes a new prosecution ea 
officio ; the prisoner, who had been allowed “to appear by attor- 
ney” under the abandoned indictment, is now required to appear 
in person; and altogether there is a very ungenteel and busi- 
nesslike peremptoriness about the revised course on which the 
Attorney-General has entered. The new course, we presume, is 
not likely to end in drawingroom burlesques of imprisonment. 
Mr. O’Connel! and his fellows were permitted by the servants of 
the Crown to use their prison as an office for the continuance of 
their agitation against the constituted authorities in whose cus- 
tody they were. Communication with friends, for personal so- 
| lace, has often been denied to political prisoners, most cruelly ; 
| but it is going to the opposite extreme of caricatured forbear- 
| ance to permit communications between convicted seditionists 
and the public for the very purpose of continued sedition. We 
assume that under Lord Clarendon’s administration the absurdity 
will not be repeated. 








Lord Palmerston has excelled himself in his latest Spanish cor- 
| respondence, and has landed his Cabinet in a squabble as gratui- 
tous, as profitless, as detrimental, and as discreditable, as he 
could have contrived. It was absolutely without provocation, 
Upon no call, proprio motu, he issues from Downing Street to the 
| Spanish Government a recommendation “to adopt a legal and 
| constitutional system.” How is he judge of what is legal and 
| constitutional in Spain? He preaches over “ the recent down- 
fall” of King Louis Philippe—a fugitive to the precincts of the 
English court—with a presumption as forgetful of official courtesy 
and as unseemly as Mr. ’s, when that eminent littérateur 
preached at the convivial table over “ the recent downfall” of 
Porson, and extorted from the great scholar “ down among the 
dead men” the stammering and silencing declaration, “ Mr. 
, I have a great contempt for you!” Not the downfallen 
Louis Philippe, but the Duke of Sotomayor, emulates Porson in 
the contumely of his retort,—returning the didactic despatch 
which had been forwarded to him by Mr. Bulwer; also tellin 
Mr. Bulwer to keep within the bounds of his mission, or Ais 
letters should be returned without remark. 

If Lord Palmerston thought to recover the ground which he 
| lost by being outjockeyed in the affair of the Spanish marriages, 
| he has been disappointed, and has gained nothing but the being 
| snubbed by the Duke of Sotomayer. In plainer terms than di- 

plomacy can always employ, the Duke replies to Lord Palmer- 

ston—“ You are an impertinent fellow ; mind your own business ”: 

alse casting at the resident British Minister an insulting rebuke 

that must for ever lower that resident Minister in the eyes both 
| of Spaniards and of Englishmen in Spain. But the insult can- 
| not be rebutted; and it was Lord Palmerston who wantonly gave 
the opportunity for offering it. 

It might have been supposed that “the recent downfall” of 
| the French Government would have suggested to any diplomatic 
politician of respectable faculties that an opportunity had arrived 
for retrieving British influence in Madrid, if it is necessary to 
| have any influence there at all: Lord Palmerston, however, selects 

the occasion to establish a position of impertinent meddling, and 
to provoke a degrading repulse which must destroy British in- 
| fluence. It is impossible, in reading the Viscount’s arrogant la- 
| conisms, not to call to mind the seductive place-b+egging letter 
written, about the time of the Spanish marriages, to the rival 
that outjockeyed Lord Palmerston, by the wife ot his chief Lord 
John Russell. M. Guizot obliged Lady John, and balked Lord 
Palmerston: he gave the place of tax-collector to Lady John’s 











mentative. Accident is a recognized element in Irish practice : | lady’s-maid’s husband, and secured the place of husbaud to the 
the broken window is the ventilation of the cabin; the striking of | Spamish Infanta for the Duke de Montpensier; who bas ar- 
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rived in Madrid just in time to witness this new and most morti- 
fying tillip on the nose administered to our Foreign Secretary. 
We have given no blind adhesion to the doctrine of “ noninter- 
vention”; which might, on great occasions, be equally mean and 
cruel. But interventions to support a nation when it cries for 
help in its extremity is a thing totally distinct from meddling in 
the details and routine of a foreign administration. Lord Pal- 
merston seems to think that he is one of the responsible Ministers 
of Spain; for his letter amounts to no less a pretension. It is 


said that the Spanish Government las demanded the recall of | 


Mr. Bulwer. One retort remains to Lord Palmerston, which, in 
these days of retrenchment, would not be grudged by the English 
people—-to abolish the Madrid Ambassadorship, and so back out 
of these idle squabbles. 





The prominent incidents of the Italian news are, the rumour 
that the King of Sardinia, after very suspicious delays in the 
field, has receded, and left the Milanese in the lurch; and the 
more authentic intelligence that Sicily has cast off the sovereignty 
of Ferdinand. 

The rumours respecting Charles Albert do not come before us 
in a shape to deserve the slightest credit ; on the contrary, they 
have every appearance of error, if not of wilful falsehood. Such 
delays as have occurred are not to be wondered at. The King 
started on the spur of the application from Milan, with an army 
but without a commissariat ; he performed an extraordinary march 
of 156 miles in three days; and having effected all that he could 
by his tirst sudden and impetuous advances, he necessarily pauses 
to gather resources for more steady operations against the Aus- 
trians. But there is a party in Italy who so far misconceive the 
interest of their country as to persevere in keeping alive old 
grievances, and to misrepresent Charles Albert in the teeth of all 
evidence. On the one side, they represent the move of the King 
as the spontaneous impulse of ambition ; whereas in fact it was as 
involuntary as Louis Philippe’s move to London. If Charles 
Albert had not accepted the lead in achieving the independence 


| moderate orders seem to have obtained an advantage in the elec- 
tion: the uneducated have not monopolized the representation ; 

and there does appear a possibility that the new Constituent 
| Assembly will be endowed with both the faculty and the will to 
| reéstablish sume government in France. 


- The € our. 


Tue Queen, Prince Albert, and the children, enjoy excellent health; rides 
and walks in Osborne grounds and on the island beach being the chief in- 
cidents of the week. 
Tuesday was the birthday of the Princess Alice, and was suitably “ kept.” 
Visiters arrive and depart: the Dutchess of Kent, on Saturday, for a 
three-days stay; subsequently, Sir Robert Peel, the Baron de Beust, Sir 








| George Cowper, the Honourable and Reverend C. Leslie Courtenay, to 


join the Royal dinner-party and stay a night. An order was issued 
from the Palace, yesterday, signifying the Queen’s wish that the ladies at- 
tending the drawingrooms and invited to the Palace, shall appear in dresses 
of British manufacture. 

Queen Adelaide arrived at Spithead, in the Howe 120 guns, at eight 
o'clock on Thursday morning; and was duly received and congratulated 
by the authorities. Her Majesty's health has been improved by her win- 
ter stay in Madeira. Prince Albert came from Queen Victoria, with gra- 


| cious compliments and an invitation to Osborne; which was accepted; and 


a visit of a few hours was accomplished by means of the Fairy steamer. 
Queen Adelaide returned to the Howe in the afternoon, and came to town 


| yesterday at noon. 





Che MPletropolts. 
The Lord Mayor and his lady gave the customary Easter entertainment 
on Monday to a numerous party. Lord Clanricarde, the Bishop of Chiches- 


| ter, Mr. Justice Coltman, and some Members of Parliament, were present. 


| 


The Bishop spoke at considerable length, but on no topic of general interest. 


The inhabitants of the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields met in Vestry 


| on Saturday, to adopt a congratulatory address to the Queen on the events 


of Italy just at the moment that he did, the roused Italians would | 


have invited the aid of the French Republic, and would have ex- 
pelled from Italy not only Austrian Absolutism but the very in- 
stitution of Monarchy. By placing the Princes of Italy at the 
head of the war of independence, Charles Albert nationalized 


of Monday the 10th instant. The Vicar, the Reverend Sir Henry Dukin- 
field, presided. Mr. E. W. Gladstone, M.P., proposed an address which he 
had prepared at the request of the Vicar; prefacing it with a loyal speech. 
His composition, however, was not unanimously approved of, and Mr. 
Henry Pouncey proposed the omission of the concluding sentence,—namely, 

“ And we pray your Majesty’s happy reign may be remembered to the latest 


| posterity, as for other distinctions, so especially for the careful, impartial, and fra- 


Constitutional Monarchy, and identified it with the future of | 
his country; which is thus saved from the reaction that would | 
have followed the setting up of crude and feeble republics. The | 


nationality of Italy is also preserved, and she is not compelled to 
substitute France for Austria. 


We learn by a letter to Lord Palmerston, evidently from the | 
pen of a writer well informed on Italian affairs, and circulated in | 
the form of a little tract, that Austria is understood to have | 


asked the busy Secretary’s advice, if not mediation. 
merston will understand the difference between meddling in the 
internal administration of a foreign state, and mediating between 
great states in actual conflict; and, from the tone of his corre- 
spondence with Prince Metternich, we are inclined to think that 
he understands the merits of Italian questions. 

The case of Sicily is peculiar. When Ferdinand was living 
in the island after he had fled from Naples in 1812, Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck effected a compromise between the Crown and 
the various classes of the Sicilian people. On being restored to 
Naples, in 1815, Ferdinand abolished the “ English” constitu- 
tion of Sicily, and thus Sicily lost at once the Parliamentary 
institutions which she had preserved from the beginning of the 
twelfth century, and also the new institution as amended 
under English patronage. In private life, Ferdinand’s conduct 
would deserve the name of swindling; but he and his descend- 
ants have kept up a series of regal frauds, until at last the pa- 
tience of the Sicilians is worn out, and they cast off the recreant 
and scouted race of Bourbons. 


Lord Pal- | 


‘ tional expenditure was extravagant. 


gal expenditure of the public resources, and the further progressive improvement 
of the condition of the people.” 

He moved this amendment— 

“While the meeting, dutifully and most respectfully expressing to your Majesty 
the strong attachment to your Majesty’s throne and person, and their determina- 
tion to uphold and support them, they would be guilty of a fatal omission if they did 
not at the same time express their conviction that the delusions which artful men 
have employed in their endeavours to raise an armed opposition to them have been 
fearfully aided by a feeling that the public expenditure of the country has been 
profuse, and the taxation and representation unequal. And your Majesty's faith- 
ful subjects in loyal sincerity would implore your Majesty to direct a severe in- 
vestigation into the expenditure and taxation; so that, whatever detects existing 
therein being removed, there shall remain to no class of your Majesty’s subjects 
any just ground of complaint, and your Majesty’s throne may be more firmly es- 
tablished in the affectious of your Majesty's subjects.” 

There was a prevailing feeling that the people were not fairly represented 
in the House of Commons, that taxation was unequal, and that the na- 
It was a duty to tell the Queen that 
as long as these evils existed, the country would not be secure from the 
effects of popular discontent. 


Mr. Brooks and Mr. Gladstone opposed the amendment. Mr. Gladstone 


| did not shrink from admitting that a revision of public expenditure was 


desirable; but the words proposed to be omitted clearly implied that there 
was something to be done which had not yet been attempted. If the ques- 


| tion of Parliamentary Reform were now taken up, all matters relating to 


| expenditure and taxation would be thrown into abeyance, and the present 


Lord Castlereagh connived at | 


Ferdinana’s fraud: Napoleon having fallen, the sturdy example | 


of the Sicilians in vindicating at once nationality and Constitu- 
tional Monarchy after the English pattern lost its special value, 
and Sicily was deserted by that England who had persuaded her 
to surrender her ancient statutes. 

A secret compact existed between Austria and Naples for the 
mutual repression of popular action among their subjects: the 
same sympathy still exists; but Austria cannot sweep Italy with 
her armies, as she did in 1820-1; for, as an earnest Sicilian poli- 


tician exclaims, “¢ mutata Europa, mutata l’Austria, e, per | 
b J ,’ ? ? 


Dio, mutata anche l’Italia!’” Austria must be kept out at all 


price: if she prove too strong for Italy sihglehanded, Italy will | 
| individuals, whereas land ought to be held in trust for all by the State; 


invite help: shall it be rendered by france alone? 
An European Congress would be the regular mode of settling 
these matters on broad grounds. 





An extraordinary subsidence of commotion in France has at- | 


tended the real business of the election of delegates for the 
National Assembly, which is to meet in Paris on Thursday next ; 


and, so far as the result can as yet be surmised, it is more hopeful | 
than any one expected. The Ministry of the Interior and its | 


subordinates did not waive theirarbitrary and corrupt meddlings : 
strange latitudes were allowed to the partisans of the Govern- 
ment, strange restrictions enforced upon the opponents. But 
these practices have, in part at least, been defeated by the singular 
apathy of “the people,’ concurrently with renewed activity in 

e middle classes. In some places, the arbitrary demeanour of 


the official subordinates went too far, and provoked reaction. The } 


| measures, were proposed for adoption. 


burdens must continue to be borne for a long time to come. 

Other speakers supported the amendment. Mr. Wilson declared, that if 
the special constables of the parish could be polled on the question, the 
great majority of them would be found willing to grant most of the points 
of the Charter. 

After much discussion, Mr. Gladstone consented to adopt the last phrase 
of Mr. Pouncey’s amendment; joining it to his address, thus—* And in 
order to this end, they implore you to direct a severe investigation,” &c., to 
the end. The original amendment having been formally negatived, the 
amended address was adopted unanimously; and ordered to lie on the 
Vestry-table for signatures during ten days. 


An aggregate meeeting of the trades of the Metropolis assembled on 
Wednesday at the National Hall in Holborn, to receive a report of a 
Committee on the destitution of the London trades, and to consider reme 
dies suggested. ‘The report stated that the workmen of London are about 
200,000 in number: of these, 66,000 are out of work, 66,000 have casual 
work; and only 68,000 have full work, on reduced wages. It suggested 
several causes of this bad state of things,—such as the monopoly of land by 


the fixed price of gold; the competition of prison and workhouse labour with 
free industry; and the competition of foreign produce, now admitted at 
lower duties. [An expression of dissent here escaped from one of the 
audience; who was immediately silenced, and forcibly turned out of the 
room.] Eight resolutions, asserting principles or recommending remedial 
The following are specimens— 

“ That for the just protection of the rights of labour, a Labour-protecting Board 
be established; the members of which shail be elected by the working classes, and, 
in virtue of their appointment, be entitled each to a seat in the House of Com 
mons—the President being a member of the Cabinet—as the representatives of 
labour and the guardians of its rights. 

‘* That a measure should be passed to protect the labouring classes from the 
existing unequal system of competition from foreign manufactures and felon and 
workhouse labour; each trade being called upon to determine what amount of 
work would constitute a fair day's labour, and the law affixing upon that amount 
a fair remuneration. 


“ That it is a primary 


duty of the Government to introduce measures that will 
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immediately secure employment and education for all who require them, with a 
guaranteed sufficiency of the necessaries and comforts of life to each.” : 

The resolutions also demanded the establishment of self-supporting 
home colonies; the substitution of a graduated property-tax for all other 
taxes; and the extension of the electoral suffrage to every sane man aged 
twenty-one years and unconvicted of crime. After lengthened speaking, 
an amendment was proposed, going for all the points of the Charter, and 
for repeal of the Union with Ireland. A stormy debate arose; and it ended 
in the adoption of the amendment by a majority of the meeting. 

A numerous meeting of the broad silk hand-loom weavers was held at 
the Crown and Anchor, Bethnal Green, on Saturday, chiefly to hear thie 
statements of two gentlemen from the Distressed Needlewomen’s Society. 
Mr. Gurneil presided. Mr. Roper stated the intention of the managers of 
the Needlewomen’s Society to call a meeting at the West-end, in order 
prominently to set forward the claims of the British artisan. He desired 
the weavers to select one or two of their body to represent them at the 
proposed meeting, and tell their own tale to the ladies of England. They 
would show that goods even superior to foreign ones were made in this 


country, and show how much the native artisan suffers from the fashion of 


patronizing foreign manulactures. It was hoped that the attention of the 
Queen would be attracted. Mr. Noquet thought the time a happy one for 
such an eflort—referring to the events in France. The weavers had no 
further faith in the Legislature; so they had better produce proofs of thei 
skill, and appeal to the ladies of the land. After discussion, two delegates 
were appointed. 





The demolition of the houses in the neighbourhood of the Borough Mint 
has been commenced, for the formation of a new street from St. George's 
Church to Southwark Bridge Road. Next Tuesday a beginning will be 
made ia pulling down the whole of the houses on the North side of Lol- 
born Bridge from Victoria Street to Field Lane, and on the whole of the 
East side of Field Lane. 

Despite the weather, Greenwich Fair attracted a large assemblage of 
visitants on Monday; the railway trains being immensely crowded. ‘The 
means of entertainment were unusually abundant. No accident of any 
sort is reported. 


Mr. Cochrane's intended “demonstration” against the Poor-laws, on 
Easter Monday, did not reach even the dignity of a “ failure”—there was 
no demonstration at all, though considerable efforts were made to raise one. 
The day was rainy, the Police numerous and strenuously resolute; so that 


all attempts to gather a crowd or procession were nullified. Mr. Cochrane | 


left the Poor Man's Guardian Office, in Leicester Square, in a phaeton aud 
pair—himself and two other persons forming the deputation. ‘They were 
accompanied at starting by an illustrated car, bearing on its panels por- 
trayals in glaring tiuts of horrible scenes supposed to be drawn from work- 
house real life,—paupers sleeping on stone pavements, huddled together 
with indecent confusion, &c. As the phaeton and car left the square, 
ranks of the Police were thrown across the streets in its rear, so that strag- 
gling idlers were prevented from following it. In Cockspur Street the 
Police were “ dodged "—the arranged route to Whitehall was forsaken, and 
the vehicles were taken the whole round of Trafalgar Square. Under the 
National Gallery an attempt was made at speechifying; but the Police 
charged upon the gathering crowd and cleared it away. A momentary 
confusion was caused by a horse in the phaeton getting entangled in his 
harness; and during the rearrangements an exchange of epithets took 
place between Mr. Cochrane and active members of the Police; the latter 
Obtaining oratorical advantages over him, and raising laughter at 
his expense. On setting forward towards the Home Office, it 
was found that the car had disappeared—accidentally or by furtive 
contrivance of the Police; and new ridicule was founded on the incident. 
At last the deputation was got out of the square and into Parliament 
Street; and the Police having again thrown themselves across the road and 
detained the crowd in the square, Mr. Cochrane accomplished the rest of 
his route in subdued solitude. At the Home Office, Sir George Grey was 
discovered to be “ ont”; and the petition had to be left with the clerks. 
A momentary consultation was held on the official steps: the reception of 
the petition was proclaimed to such of the public as were in hearing; and, 
as Mr. Cochrane wisely thought it would be “ best to go home now,” the 
discomfited deputation returned to Leicester Squu:e. 








In the Arches Court, on Tuesday, sentence in th ase of Geils versus Geils 
was given by Sir Herbert Jenner Fust. Mrs. Geils | replied to a suit for resti- 
tution of marital rights which her husband began in .345, by praying a divorce 
on various grounds. As to the charges of cruelty, the Court held that some had 
not been proved, and that others did not amount to “legal cruelty.” Other charges 
of a disgusting nature were not sustained by sufficient proof to warrant the con- 
Sequences of a conviction to all parties, especially the husband and children. 
Repeated adultery had been fully proved, and on that ground the Court decreed a 
Separation: the husband to pay all the costs. Sir Herbert occupied seven hours 
and a half in delivering the judgment. 

At Bow Street Police-oflice, on Tuesday, poor Tom Steele was brought up, 
charged with attempting to commit suicide. Mr. Hoare, a solicitor, expressed the 
defendant's contrition for his offence, and assured the Magistrate that it should 
not be repeated. Mr. Jardine said, he must hear the evidence in the case. Seve- 
ral witnesses then described how Mr. Steele leapt from Waterloo Bridge into the 
Thames, and how he was rescued. When taken to King’s College Hospital, le 
remarked to Sergeant Carr, that he was impelled by severe meatal affliction; and 
then he added, “ How foolish I acted, that I did not put it off until dusk, 
when I could have accomplished it without any person noticing me.” After 
some consideration, Mr. Jardine refrained from committing him for trial, 
and consented to receive sureties for his good behaviour for twelve mouths. 
These were immediately forthcoming. Mr. Steele expressed bis gratitude to the 
Waterman who saved lim, to the Police, and to the Hospital authorities. A sub- 
scription is to be raised for the unfortunate gentleman; who has gradually fallen 
from large estate to pecuniary destitution. 

An audacious robbery was committed on the London and Leith wharf, near 
St. Katherine's Docks, in the middle of last Sunday night. Three men suddenly 
atacked an old watchman, threw him down some cellar-stairs, and locked the door 
upon him. Having taken the keys from him, they entered the counting-house, 


broke open a sate, and carried away about 100/. in cash. Bassett, the watchman, 


1S not expected to recover. 

_Mr. James, a publican in the Edgware Road, has suffered some loss by the vin- 
dictive malignancy of some petty robbers. One morning, a policeman discovered 
that the shop-door was open, and on entering he found no fewer than twenty- 
eight taps turned on, the various liquors running on the floor and thence into the 
ealer. It appeared that a robbery of a trifling kind had been committed; but 


e 


| upwards of 1500. worth of spirits, &c. had run to waste. Two men have been 
arrested; they had a spite against Mr. James, and had uttered threats. 


The BWrovinces. 


The Bishop of Hereford was installed on Thursday. The Dean was 
not present; and at one stage of the proceedings, what is understood to 
have been a protest against the installation was handed in. 

| In many parts of the country, meetings have been held—some of them 
very numerous and respectable—with the object of organizing an agi- 
tation for institutional reforms. At Leicester and Doncaster the tone 
of the majority seemed to be somewhat of a Chartist complexion, but 
“ household suffrage ” was thought the least extent of concession to demand. 
In Birmingham there have been several gatherings, and a “ declaration” 
has been drawn up and is placarded publicly in favour of household suf- 
frage, vote by ballot, electoral districts, and triennial Parliaments. Up- 
wards of 2,500 siguatures, chiefly those of electors, have already been ap- 
pended to this declaration; and among the names are those of the two 
Borough Members, the great majority of the Aldermen and Councillors 
of the Corporation, and of the most eminent mercantile gentlemen, 
At Manchester, on Tuesday, the burgesses of Collegiate Ward met under 
the presidency of Mr. James Kershaw, M.P ; and at Bury on the same day 
the shopkeepers and electors of that borough assembled under Mr. J. Bent- 
ley, and formed associations to agitate for the four points above mentioned, 
At Bradford, on the requisition of 510 respectable inhabitants, the Mayor, 
Mr. Robert Milligen, called a meeting for Wednesday; and it was attended 
by several thousand persons. Mr. J. V. Godwin, the Reverend J. Clowes, 
Baptist minister, and Mr. Lightowler, were the speakers. ‘The four points, 
aud some others of similar stamp, were atlirmed by resolutions. 

The Chartists have held various meetings in the provinces during the 
past week. ‘The number present at one held on Skircoat Moor, near Hali- 
fux, on Good Friday, is estimated at 14.000; at another, held in Leeds on 
Monday, 4,000: a third wa- held at Nottingham, on Monday, in honour of 
Mr. O'Connor, on the abandonment of the election petition against his Par- 
liamentary return. At all of these meetings memorials praying the Queen 
to dismiss her advisers, and take to her counsels a Chartist Ministry, 
were adopted. 

Amoug the answers to correspondents in the United Irishman is this one 
to a friend in Manchester— 

“*W.G.’*T. C.—Surely we approve of the scheme. There is nothing to hin- 
der the lrish in Manchester to form themselves into street ‘sections’ and com- 





panies—armee, of course. 

In November last, the Reverend W. R. Mahon, Rector of Rawmarsh, near Shef- 
field, intended to pass the winter in Ireland, and he advertised for a curate, 
From a number of applicants he selected, on account of the weight of testimonials, 
a person who styled himself the Honourable and Reverend B,C. D. F. Fairfax, 
and who claimed to be the ouly son of Lord Fairfax, related to the Earl of Fitz- 
william. Arrangements were made by which Mr. Mahon was succeeded by his 
curate without having a personal interview. The Honourable and Reverend Mr. 
Fairfax came to Rawmarsh, took the clerical duty of the parish, and performed 
it till the end of March. During that time, mauy curious things were noticed. 
A mysterious friend who visited him was at last suspected to be a female in 
man’s clothes. Few payments to tradesmen were made, though large debts were 
incurred; and fourpenny pieces were generally the coin of payments. Mr. Fair- 
fux suddenly left Rawmarsh, on the first Monday in this month; and it is dis- 
covered that every sum he received for subscription or donation towards parish or 
other purposes has been embezzled. The relationship to noble families is of 
course also found to be invention. Mr. Fairfux has taken off large quantities of 
furniture and valuables obtained from tradesinen. 

Bates, the highwayman who shot William Wyatt, was hanged for the murder, 
on Saturday, at Chester. The other robber, Walmesley, who wounded Wyatt's 
brother, was reprieved. 

John Briant and Edward Edwards, detained in Springfield Gaol for trial at the 
Essex Assizes, escaped from prison on Sunday morning; using ladders and ropes 
incautiously left in their reach by building workmen. 


IRELAND. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien, Mr. Meagher, and Mr. Mitchel, have pleaded to the 
indictments against them. The two first simply plead “ Not guilty” 
and their trials will come on about the middle of next month, Mr. Mitchel 
pleaded in abatement that the Grand Jury list was defective under the 
Irish Municipal Act, which disqualilies every member of the Town- 
Council of a borough from sitting on aay jury serving in such borough: 
one of the Grand Jury who found the true bill against Mr. Mitchel was 
Alderman Bowles. The Crown lawyers are of opinion that a majority 
of the Grand Jury could find a true bill, and that one jury- 
man’s disqualification was no fatal defect; but they have resolved 
todrop the indictment and commence procedings instanter on the same 





groundwork, by way of information ex officio. This mode has been dis- 
used since the unsuccessful prosecution of tue Orange conspirators by Lord 
Plunkett; but it obviates delay, and has been resorted to on that ground. 
At the sitting of the tuee is Bench, on Wednes lay, the Attorney-General 
announced the eutry of the nelle prosequi and the filing of the ex officio 
information; and called for the personal appearance of Mr, Mitchel to make 
his plea. After argument, the Court allowed till the next day for Mr, 
Mitchel to appear and plead; it was understood he had gone to England, 
and was returning that night. In the afternoon, however, Mr. Mitchel 
appeared, received a copy of the information, and became bound to plead 
in four days. 


The Government relaxes nothing in its “ preparations.” Merrion Square 
has been surveyed, with a view to forming there an infantry dépét. The 
Hibernian Marine School, at the South side of the quays, is to be formed 
into a barrack, 

The attics of various buildings in Dublin Castle, as well as servants’ 
| apartments, are now in preparation for barrack accommodation, so that an 
additional regiment may be located there. Altogether, the Castle presents 
the aspect of a fortress in time of war. 

There is a rumour that the “ movement” of the populace is fixed for 
the 23d of May next, the anniversary of the outbreak in 1798. 

The Dundalk Patriot reports the condition of the district to which it 
belongs— 

“ We understand that the people are seriously engaged, both in this and the 
| adjoining counties, in furnishing themselves with arms for self-defence, and to 
| enable them to resist aggression, whether it proceed from the ‘base, bloody, and 

brutal Whigs,’ or from any other quarter. * * * Rifles and muskets, we are 
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informed, are to be found in both town and country, in large quantities. That 
terrible weapon in the hands of an Irishman—the pike—is being manufactured 
in thousands; and forks, the prongs shaped like a bayonet, are in great requi- 
sition. Certain it is, that smiths in all quarters are working double time, and 
the anvil and sledge are meeting each other twice as often as they have ever done 
before, in the manufacture of pikes. This is as it should be. There is no con- 
cealing the fact that the people are coolly and quietly preparing to resist any at- 
tack on their rights. Go where you will, and hardly anything is spoken but the 
calm, resolute movement in which they are engaged. * * * Such is the 
feeling amongst the rural population. They are certain of success. They con- 
trast their present sober habits with those of former times, when drunkenness 
made the people an easy prey to their opponents. They assert that Irishmen 
will never again commit such mistakes as before; and that the next battle in 
which they are engaged will result in their total destruction or the establishment 


of their rights. Such are the views of the country-people. In the towns, we have | 


learned that the different trades are procuring arms, and that each trade will re- 
organize itself. For instance, we understand that the shoemakers are arming 
themselves as a distinct body, and also the masons, tailors, carpenters, &c. When 
thus organized, they state that the trades alone will present to the country at 
least 300,000 armed men—intelligent, bold, and firm—and fit to engage a similar 
number of the best disciplined troops.” 

The United Irishman reports on the state of Tipperary— 

“ A Tipperary Boy, who sends us his name, informs us that very few of the 
arms were given up or discovered in Tipperary, but lie safely hid for any emer- 
gency. Thatis right. It is precisely in proclaimed districts that arms are most 
needed; and, at all events, we could not do without a Tipperary regiment or two. 

It was starving at Skibbereen, last year; this year, it is rifle-shooting— 

“It being understood the Rifle Club were to assemble this evening [ April 17th] 
to praciise, many of the shopkeepers, tradesmen, and other inhabitants, assembled 
at the ground. On coming to the place, those who were armed took their position 
about eighty yards from the target, and were arranged according to the direction 
of an old soldier. Though the target was rather small, at the termination of the 
exercise it was literally emp in every part. Theirinstructor declared, in all 
his military experience he never saw men become so practical in so short a time. 
A young man who observed a policeman standing by offered him his rifle to take 
a shot, that he might not be singular; but he declined the offer. Thus, they con- 
tinued to practise until it became dark. Men here who have not arms are begin- 
ning to look on themselves as far behind their neighbours. In the country, great 
emulation prevails."—Letter in the Southern Reporter. 

Other districts are calmer. The rifle practice of Limerick has abated 
80 much as to excite the stifled wrath of local journals; and it is said that 
the pike sales are far fewer: the journals themselves adopt a less bellicose 
vein. 

The run on the banks has somewhat abated too; notwithstanding that 
defalcations to large amounts, by public officers at Tralee and Killarney, 
have most untowardly been discovered. 

The Grand Jury of Wexford have resolved that their county is so loyal 
that the local force will amply suffice to preserve tranquillity. 





The Confederate clubs held general meetings throughout Dublin at the 
end of last week, and adopted a “ declaration” of readiness to enrol as 
members of a National Guard: every person between the ages of eighteen 
and sixty is to be canvassed for his signature. 


At the meeting of the Repeal Association on Monday, Mr. Ray said that | 


communications expressing dissatisfaction with the Committee, and espe- 
cially with Mr. John O'Connell, had been received, and were under con- 
sideration. Rent 351. 

The Protestant Repeal Association held its first meeting on Saturday, 
at temporary rooms in College Green: the attendance is said to have been 
& surprise even to the projectors of the society for its numerousness and re- 
spectability. The discussions were marked by moderation and calm argu- 
ment. 

Meetings to establish combined action between the Repealers and the 
Radical Reformers of Great Britain have been held in Dublin. The 
speakers were members of the Confederation on the one side, and two 
members of the Chartist Convention—Mr. Leech and Mr. Kydd—on the 
other. ‘The Chartists explained their creed; and Mr. Mitchel offered these 
terms of coéperation— 

As the Lrish could not form a part of the English nation, so likewise they could 
not form a part of the Irish nation. He had been elected as a member of the Na- 
tional Convention; but he could not sit in that assembly in any such capacity; 
he could only be present as a negotiator; and he would attend in Manchester in a 
few days to explain to the Convention the reason why he could not represent an 
English constituency. Their maxim should be “ England to herself,” and “ Ire- 
land to herself.” Let the people of England render England ungovernable by the 
English Ministry—let Ireland render herself ungovernable to any English Mi- 
nistry, and then indeed they might expect beneficial results. 


Some resolutions on general principles were adopted, but definite alliance | 


was to be the work of further meetings. 


The Cork Examiner republishes the declaration in favour of Repeal | 


adopted by the diocese of Cloyne and Ross, “ fortified” with the signatures 
of the Bishop and 140 of his clergy; all, in fact, save four who have died, 
“ victims of the fever and famine policy of England’s rule.” 

The Reverend P. Byrne reports another diocesan movement, with a pre- 
face of his own— 

“ The priests of Ireland are determined to stand by and with the people, come 
what may; and should the insane Whig policy drive them to the adoption of 


those means which the Milanese so successfully tried, like their sainted and | 


glorious Archbishop, the Irish priest shall be found amid the fight, invoking 
eaven’s blessings upon it, . . . . . Allow me* also, through you, 
to inform the Premier, that on yesterday was held a meeting of the priests 
of these dioceses, (Waterford and Lismore,) presided over by our revered Bishop. 
An address praying her Majesty to grant the Repeal was unanimousiy adopted. 
Tn the excellent speech of his Lordship, we were exhorted to go with the people 


in everything their good would demand, without a violation of the precepts of | 


. 


our holy religion; a counsel we'll cheerfully follow.” 


Dr. Kennedy has again written to the Reverend James Bermingham: | 
he quotes standing instructions from Rome appropriate to the occasion, and 


concludes by saying—“ Retract your abominable letter; of which it is dif- 
ficult t» say whether it be more remarkable for its impiety or its folly.” 
Mr. lermingham at once endeavours to explain away and to excuse his 


letter to Mr. Meagher. He denies that he counselled war or a violation of 


alleziance. Having supposed that Government, to enforce its coercive mea- 
sures, would attack the lives and liberties of the Irish people, he advised 


them to be prepared for that extremity. Having thrown off his letter un- | 


guardedly, he would not defend every expression; but that was his mean- 
ing. In fact, he abhors bloodshed; and he tried to keep back the Irish peo- 
ple by recommending them “to wait for a day which would never arrive, 


and an opportunity which the good sense of England would never afford 
them”— 

‘*My great regret is, that I, as a priest, should ever mingle in politics; but, un- 
happily, in this country politics are the very existence of the people, and they are 
almost indissolubly united. If we care for the one, we must more or less mix our- 
selves up with the other.” 

The Reverend John Kenyon maintained his speaking reputation at a 
meeting heid in Borrisokane on Wednesday. We glean from his speech 
some passages on the “ Gagging Act "— 

“T don’t say anything against the law; I don’t excite you to break the law; I 
call on you to love it, for,oh! is it not a beautiful law? and is it not really a most 
excellent law, that is sending out hundreds and thousands to die from their homes, 
and not like Christians but like dogs? (Sensation.) But, my friends, let us all 
| say before God, that it is an elegant law, that we love it, and we will submit im- 
plicitly to it. (Cries of “ No, no; never, never!”) Oh! shame upon you, fie 
on you, won't you cherish this paternal law? You are all ignorant Irish, they 
| me pe you are all a set of savages, who don’t know what is good for yourselves. 
| (Laughter and cheers.) You don’t feel the great gratitude you should feel to- 
| wards the English Government for permitting you to fatten on a pound of por- 
ridge in the day. (Laughter.) Would you rather have a tenure in your hold- 
ings and eat wheaten bread—would you, you savages? (Laughter and cheers.) 
There is a way of escaping that degradation and attaining this desired end of 
eating the produce of your own lands. God Almighty clearly intended that 
the inhabitants of this rich and fertile land should live like men; and 
if we be true to ourselves it should be the case again. I tell you, my 
friends, the Council of the Confederation is the only immediate means of 
| effecting it. (Cheers.) . . . . Oh, love the Government for this attention 

to your spiritual goodbeing—only till the lands, sow the crops, grow them care- 
fully, then let them them away, and thatisall. . . . . I don't know 
| whether you will be implicit followers of my directions; but I may as well tell 
| you that'a good deal of what I am after saying is a figure of speech call irony.” 
|” In an article headed “ Our Present Position—its Policies and Duties,” the 
Dublin Pilot makes a distinct though cautious advance beyond the old 
; O'Connell principles of Repeal agitation, and towards the energetic princi- 
ples of the Confederation school— 
| “We freely admit at the outset of our observations, that acts and sentiments 
| which may be suitable and useful under some circumstances may fall short of 





the necessities or be too stringent for the chances of others. It follows as a mat- 
| ter possible—nay, demonstrable—that while the tactics of O'Connell were those 
| suitable to the period in which they were inculcated, circumstances which have 
| since occurred require and render expedient a considerable development of policy, 
in adaptation to existing events. . . . . 
“ We wish to bury in generous and patriotic oblivion all the differences of the 
past, where it can be done without compromising principles, and to embrace eve 
| one now working for Repeal as a brother. But it is perfectly compatible wi 
such a presiding principle animating our hearts, to remind those who, while de- 
| claiming for unanimity, allude to past differences in, we are sorry too often to per- 
ceive,a tone of taunt, triamph, and recrimination—that the circumstances are to- 
tally dissimilar. They might have been very wrong then, and yet be very right 
| now. ‘The tactics they then promulgated might, and we think were, very inap- 
| propriate to the occasion—very subversive of the proposed end, although now 
they may contain a considerable portion of justification from events which they 
| did not create, but which, on the contrary, were prepared in the very policy they 
| did all they could to thwart and render odious. 
| “O'Connell's policy was strictly suitable to the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded. Airs of superiority fora more forward policy under different circum- 
stances are unjust, and not calculated to create unanimity. The circumstances 
| are changed, and with them, not an altered policy, but the old,one more developed. 
Appeals to physical foree when Europe was leagued with misgovernment were 
worse than insanity. Appeals to physical force merely now would be equally 
| suicidal if they were such as to stimulate a premature and abortive outbreak. But 
| when physical force has recently achieved so much in other countries, we would 
| be neglecting one of the elements of our position if we did not point to the fact as 
affording instruction to those who may be impervious to motives derived from 
barren appeals to expediency or justice. . . . . 

“ We do not reprove a much more confident and threatening tone now than 
was suitable to former circumstances; and the best proof is, we have adopted such 
a one ourselves. We do not dress up our editorial sentiments upon the model 
of any man, or men, or body of men. We look within our own breasts for che 
conscientious convictions with which it has been supplied by reason, experience, 
and observation, of the existing social and political elements with which we have 
to act; and we take our stand upon the conviction that a higher tone is now more 
consonant to the position of Ireland, of England, and of the world, and therefore 
we take it, with a due consideration of the folly of extravagance as of the in- 
| efficiency of ‘rose-water.’ Perhaps events approach which nay justify a more 

stringent tone; and when they do we shall not be wanting.” 


There seems to be great distress in Galway, Mayo, and Sligo: returns 
are given in the papers of very numerous deaths by starvation. 

The trade of Dublin, says the correspondent of the Morning Post, has 
never been in a worse condition— 

“ Shops are being abandoned, the shopkeepers flying. The number of houses 
to be let, at all sides, is quite frightful. The building trade is at a stand. With 
a decreasing population, there are already more houses than inhabitants to oceupy 
them. House property has fallen immensely in value, partly because of the 
general decline in the value of all property, but especially on account of the poor 
rates and the high taxation on houses.” 


SCOTLAND. 

| <A public meeting, called at the instance of 220 of the electors of Edin- 
burgh, was held yesterday week in the Waterloo Rooms, for the purpose of 
passing resolutions in support of the Reform movement lately set on foot 
by Mr. Hume and Mr. Cobden in London. A requisition had been pre- 
sented to the Lord Provost, requesting him to call the meeting ; but as he 
declined to do so, the requisitionists summoned it themselves, and Professor 
Dick was elected chairman. The hall was crowded; but more than half 
of those present were Chartists. 

The Chartists of Greenock resolved to hold an open-air meeting 
on Saturday last, to hear addresses from Mr. Ernest Jones, Dr. Hunter, 
and Mr. Adams, who are now going through the towns of Scotland on a 
mission to explain the principles of the Charter. A procession was also 
! intended. Notice was duly sent to the authorities; who replied, that the 
meeting might be held, but the procession would not be allowed on any 
account. ‘The Chartists persevered; held their meeting, and attempted to 
commence a procession; but the authorities, prepared to act up to the 
reply they had given, had called out the special constables and brought 
| Some troops into the town. The processionists were turned aside at seve- 
| ral points, and at last hemmed in and brought to a stand-still. They 

made a rush, and a general fight began; which ended at last in a severe 
| beating of the Chartists with the constables’ batons. Many serious wounds 
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were inflicted, and one man suffered from a fracture of the thigh. The 
disturbances were quelled, without necessity for bringing the military into 
action. 





Foreiqn and Colonial. 

FRANCE.— On Sunday and Monday all Paris was busy, occupied with the 
elections for the National Assembly. In expectation of an enormous 
pressure to the polling-stations, Government had made ample provision 
for securing rapid and easy voting. Great numbers of very large rooms 
were hired, and a large staff of clerks was engaged to secure rapidity in 
whatever manipulations were necessary. Parties made great efforts to raise 
a political heat and get favourite candidates chosen. 
lists of these were fixed on the open spaces in Paris, and thrust into the 
hands of the electors, and every device used to secure votes. 

These devices were rendered more easy by very lax official arrange- 
ments. Among other means, were the procuring of great numbers of 
tickets by the same person, so that he might give repeated votes. Pur- 
chasing of votes was so notorious that the Prefect of Police issued a notice 
quoting the 113th article of the Code, inflicting heavy penalties on that 
crime. Members and sections of the Provisional Government are ac- 
cused of having used official influence to promote their ends. M. Marrast 
is said to have endeavoured to secure the votes of the 70,000 ouvriers on 
the public works. They were called on to meet and agree to uniform 
votes; but so great an outcry was raised in the press and the clubs that 
the purposed meeting was abandoned. The wages of the men, however, 
were raised, and they were exempted from work during the elections. Pub- 
lic indignation does not seem to have been excited by the obvious bribe. 
Lists were distributed by the officers of the troops, aad other lists were pre- 
vented from circulating among them. Many of the officials who had charge 
of the ballot-boxes are said to have opened them without scruple in the 
course of the voting. 

On the other hand, the clubs were strenuous in the use of all the‘r ma- 
chinery and influence. On Monday evening it became a general impres- 
sion that they had been beaten in the elections, and were planning in re- 
turn an attack on the mairies and polling-stations to get possession of the 
ballot-boxes. An attempt was made upon the mairie of the second arron- 
dissement, but was frustrated by National Guards. 

De Lamartine and Armand Marrast together hastened to the Place 
Vendome, and with General Duvivier arranged precautionary measures. 


| 


| the paraphernalia of an authorized tribunal were exhibited. 


Myriads of printed | 


existed in Paris; and that a secret police machinery had been organized to 
act independently, if not against the acknowledged Government. The 
Assemblée Nationale, a young paper which emulates La Presse in the courage 
of its conduct, published singular accounts. An aged gentleman was ar- 
rested on the Tuesday by persons who hurried him before a tribuna! held 
in a vast edifice ou the Quay de Rivoli, once in the occupation of the 
Dutchess of Orleans. The old gentleman was arraigned, as a “ suspect,” 
of reactionary tendencies, before a person who styled himself “the Citizen 
Chief of the Commune de Paris.” Armed guards were stationed at the 
passages, who gave access only to those that repeated a password, and all 
The ac- 
at last liberated with a 


cused was browbeaten by the chief, and 
that this Citizen Chief 


caution against reactionary conduct. It seems 


| is no other than M. Sobrier, who held joint headship of the Paris 


Police with M. Caussidi¢re for a short time after the events of Fe- 
bruary. He has continued at the head of a body calling itself the 
“ Montagnards,” and consisting of a number of enthusiasts who were 
among the earliest and most strenuous of the fighters in the coullict of 
February. ‘The Moutaguards dress in ferocious guise, hold doctrives of 
the extremest character, and avow the object of ejecting the Moderate 
party from the Provisional Government. In the afternoon of Tuesday 
last, on some pretext, they seized upon the Palais de Justice, closed the 
gates, placed a garrison in it, aud even expelled from the Palace a body of 
National Guards under whose protection it had remained. In the agita- 
tion of that day this occurrence was not noticed, or was deemed a precau- 
tionary measure in support of the Government. On the following morn- 
ing, however, a Captain of the Third Legion of the National Guard waited 
on General Courtais, and told him that if the post were not replaced un- 


| der the protection of the Guards by two o'clock that day, he would, at the 


| 


head of forty resolute men of his company, proceed to retake it. The Ge- 


| neral repaired immediately to the Provisional Government, and held coun- 


| you will be put to the sword.” 


nistries, and the principal public establishments, to assure their defence: | 


seven hundred men surrounded the Mi istry of Finances. The battalions 
of the Ninth Legion of the Guard Mo‘jile received orders to be ready to 
march, and notices were given to the National Guard to be on the alert. 
At ten o'clock, the boxes which contained the votes were all sealed and 
placed in carriages, which were escorted by the Guard Mobile bearing 
torches, and brought to the several mairies. 

On Tuesday morning, an order was issued by the Mayor of Paris regu- 
lating the formalities of computing the votes. The examination was to 
take place on the 28th, at the Hotel de Ville. If two candidates obtained 
an equal number of votes, the elder in years should be proclaimed: if the 
full number of candidates for each department did not obtain 2,000 votes, 
supplementary elections were to be had in eight days after. 

In the provinces there seems to have been more interest taken by the 
electors themselves, and an increased activity of the general fermentation 
which has lately there prevailed. We quote some examples. 

At Mantes, (Seine et Oise,) M. Roux, the Sub-Commissary, raised such a politi- 


cal storm that he has been superseded. M. Roux published a list of candidates with | 


this foot-note—* This bulletin must be folded and placed in the urn”; and he 
sent it among the electors by the hands of the gensdarmes. 
umbrage at the implied command in the foot-note and at the use of the gens- 
darmes as messengers, and hooted M. Roux when he went up to the poll. M. 
Roux drew a sword-stick, and defied the people as la canaille: they immediately 
surrounded him, and, notwithstanding the entreaties and resistance of the Mayor, 
bore him along to the railway station, forced him into a train, and compelled nim 
to leave their town. M. Roux got some cuirrassiers, and returned; but the 
people explained their grievances to the soldiers, gained them over to their side, 
and again packed M. Roux off in the train. This time they sent a negotiator to 
the Commissary of the department, and succeeded in getting the appointment of 
M. Roux revoked. 


At Ronen, the Commissary called together all the schoolmasters of the neigh- 


bouring districts, and forced them to sign a collective engagement to vote in fayour 
of the Government candidates. 

At Neufchatel, the Mayor made two hundred recruits passing through the town 
vote for candidates of which he supplied the list. 


cil with them: after debate he was authorized to negociate with the oc- 
cupants of the post, but to use force in the last resort. At first the Mon- 
tagnards refused acquiescence, point-blank. ‘The General told them that 
the consequences to them would be serious—that they would be driven 
out by force. “ We will resist,” they said. “You may, but every man of 
Ultimately the Montagnards consented to 
surrender the post, and withdrew to the barrack of St. Victor. They left 
behind them two pieces of cannon which they had brought into the Pre- 


Numerous piquets of the National Guard surrounded the mairies, the mi- | fecture, and which the Government would not allow them to carry oil. 


M. Ledru-Rollin has received a check from General Cavaignac in Al- 
geria. M. Couput lately landed there as Civil Commissary, and claimed 
unlimited powers over the military administration of that colony; though it 
has hitherto been administered by the War Department. He immediately 


| commenced operations for securing favourable elections to the National 


Assembly. General Cavaignac acted with soldierlike promptitude. One 
account says that he straightway told M. Couput that he might do what 
he liked with the elections, but must not interfere with the military rule of 
the colony, on peril of being sent back to France. Another account says 
that the General and all his staff sent in conditional resignations of office 
if M. Couput were to be upheld in his aggressions. The latter account 
adds, that the majority of the Government at Paris upheld General Ca- 


| vaignac; that Ledru-Rollin tendered is resignation, but withdrew it again 


The citizens took | 


At St. Aignan and Grand Couronne, persons carrying to the chief towns lists | 
of candidates in opposition to the “real Democrats” were assailed by paid ruf- | 


fians, and ill-treated. 

At Maromme, a collision was near taking place in the streets between the two 
parties; but the Democrats, being‘inferior in number, deemed it prudent to 
retire. 

The Voraces arrested, at Lyons, all the carriers bearing lists of candidates 
that were not their own. They forcibly entered several printing offices, and de- 
stroyed all the electoral bulletins which did not contain the names of their friends. 

At Muret, the Sub-Commissary (M. Barousse) threatened the inhabitants to 
transfer to another town the seat of the elections if they voted for M. Remusat; 
and, with a view to secure the return of the candidates of the Central Committee, 
he superseded all the members of the Charitable Board by real Republicans, and 
applied a portion of the poor-funds to defray the travelling expenses of the elec- 
tors of the labouring class. 

At Limoux, the Sub-Commissary (Citizen Homps) had written a menacing 
letter to the parish-priest, forbidding him to recommend to the suffrages of the 
electors candidates hostile to the Revolution. “ Were 1,” he says, “ to attend to 
my duty, and obey the precise orders I have received, I should recur to rigorous 
measures towards you. I prefer giving you this simple notice, hoping that it 
will recall you to your duty.’ 

The Paris journals of Thursday evening contain some indications of the 
result of the elections. The whole of the members of the Provisional Go- 
vernment are certainly returned. The Moderates are successful by large 
majorities, and have beaten the violent members even in some of the most 
club-ridden districts. Lamartine is at the head of the poll in nearly every 
arrondissement and section, and Ledru-Rollin is in many no higher than 
the fortieth candidate. Generally speaking, it is estimated that Lamartine 
has obtained 95 per cent of the votes, Ledru-Rollin not above 35 per cent, 
Louis Blanc and Albert each about 1 vote in 40. 

During the early days of last week, several evidences appeared that some 


on finding it was likely to be accepted; and that at last M. Couput was re- 
called from Algeria. 

General Foucher had been appointed Military Governor of Paris, in place 
of General Bédeau, Commander of a division of “ the Army of the Alps.” 

The Commerce states that the whole of the Infantry detachments of the 
Line now in Paris amount to 15,000 men. The artillery stationed at the 
Ecole Militaire has been ordered to Vincennes. The detached forts are to 
be garrisoned by the Garde Mobile. 

A letter from Toulon, of the 17th instant, states that the Mediterranean 
squadron—consisting of the Friedland, Souverain, and Ocean, three-deckers, 
the Inflexible, Jupiter, and Jena, liners, the Asmodée and Panama, steam- 
frigates, and the steam-corvette Pluton—sailed on the 15th, under Vice- 
Admiral Baudin. The squadron is bound for the Italian coast. The 
Minos steamer, a gift to the Bey of Tunis by the late Government, ratified 
by the present, is about to sail for Tunis. 

It is stated that M. Garnier-Pagts has consented to recommend, as the 
terms on which Government shall take possession of the railways, the 
granting of 5 per cent stock for the shares at their value averaged on their 
prices during the last six months. The adoption of the plan is to be re- 
served for the consideration of the National Assembly. 

The Moniteur contains a decree on the subject of the German bands. It 
premises that peace exists and ought to be consolidated between the states 
of the Germanic Confederation and the French Republic, and that these 
bands are an object of alarm and a subject of misunderstanding witi: those 
states; wherefore it decrees that all the assemblages of Germans on the 
Eastern frontier shall be dissolved. The Ministry of War is charged with 
the execution of the decree, which is sigued by all the members ot the Go- 
verument. 

Confidence is fast rising on the Bourse, and the prices of all stocks are 
advancing. 

The Mint is coining one-centime pieces, from the dies of Dupré, the en- 
graver for the old first Republic. 

Sparn.—The Madrid news is to the 19th. A serious difference between 
the Ambassador of Great Britain and the Spanish Ministers has occurred; 
and it is even stated that despatches have been sent to request Mr. Bul- 
wer's recall. The letter of Lord Palmerston, and the subsequent letter of 
Mr. Bulwer to the Spanish Minister Sotomayor, in the following corre- 
spondence, caused the rupture. 

“TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY LYTTON BULWER. 
“* Foreign Office, March 16, 1848, 

“ Sir—I have to recommend you to advise the Spanish Government to adopt & 
legal and constitutional system. The recent downfall of the King of the French 
and of his family, and the expulsion of bis Mimsters, ought to indicate to the 
Spanish Court and Government the danger to which they expose themselves in 
endeavouring to govern a country in a manner opposed to the sentiments and opi- 


| nions of the nation; and the catastrophe which has just occurred in France is 


suflicient to show that even a numerous and well-disciplined army offers only an 
insuflicient defence to the Crown, when the system followed by the Crown is not 
in harmony with the general system of the country. ; ‘ : 

“ The Queen of Spain would act wisely in the present critical state of affairs, 


self-constituted authorities of the nature of “ Committees of Public Safety ” | if she were to strengthen her Executive Government by widening the bases on 
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which the Administration reposes, and in calling to her councils some of the men | 
| the East. 


in whom the Liberal party places confidence. 
“ T have the honour to be, &c. 
“TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE DUKE DE SOTOMAYOR. 
“ English Embassy in Spain, Madrid, April 7, 1848. 

“Sir—I enclose for your Excellency the copy of some remarks which Lord 
Palmerston bas lately addressed to me; and I cannot but express to you all the 
desire which I feel that the Government of her Catholic Majesty should deem it 
fit to return without delay to the ordinary forms of the Government established 
in Spain, by convoking the Cortes, and by yiving them explanations calculated to 
efface the impressions occasioned, both in the kingdom and abroad, by the arrest 
and apparent intention to banish several citizens, (amongst whom are to be found 
some of the most distinguished members of the Cortes,) who up to the present 
moment have neither been tried nor accused of any offence. 

“ Your Excellency will, I am sure, permit me to remind you, that what espe- 
cially distinguished the cause of Queen Isabella from that of her royal competitor, 
Was the promise of constitational liberty inscribed on the banner of her Catholic 
Majesty. 

“It is certain that that circumstance powerfully contributed to o!itain the sym- 
pathy and support of Great Britain in favour of her Majesty; and consequently 
your Excellency caunot be surprised at the sentiments which L express here, sup 
posing even that the geveral situation of Europe, and the wniversal tendency of 
public opinion, did not prove most clearly, that at present the firmest guarantees 
of a throne are to be found in the national liberty, and in the enlightened justice 
which are dispensed under its authority. 

“1 avail myself of this occasion to reuew to your Excellency the assurance of 
my highest consideration. H. L. BuLWeEn.” 

“THE DUKE DE SOTOMAYOR TO MR. BULWER. 
* First Bureau of the Foreign Ollice, 10th April 1818, 

“ Sir—I yesterday received, after two days’ delay, a note from your Excelleucy, 
dated the 7th instant, and enclosing a copy of a despatch of Lord Palmerston, 
dated the 16th ultimo, relative to the interval affiirs of this country. That note 
was already known to the Government of her Majesty, because it had appeared in 
substance and by anticipation in an Opposition journal published at Madrid uuder 
the title of the Clamor Publico; which, judg 
of being made acquainted with the diplomatic despatches which your Excellency 
addresses to the Spanish Government before they reach their destination. Setting 
aside the ulterior commentaries and the inductions which such a grave and sig- 
hificative circumstance might present to me, [ shall eontent myself with telling 
you what my duty prescribes to me on the subject of the communications which 
you transmit to me. 

© At the date of the 16th of March last, when Lord Palmerston sent you his 
despatch, the Spanish Cortes were sitting; the press was completely free; and the 
Government of her Majesty had adopted a line of conduct full of kindness and 
conciliation, which its enemies and its adversaries themselves were compeiled to 
admit. What motive can therefore have induced the Minister of Foreign Aifairs 
of her Britannic Majesty to make himself the interpreter of the feelings and the 
Opinions of this country, and that in an unfitting tone when speaking of the Go- 
verniuent of an independent nation; to recommend to its adoption legal and con- 
stitutional measures, as if such was not the conduet followed in Spain; to allow 
himself to advise it to modify the bases of the administration, and to adimit into 
the councils of the Crown men belonging to such or such a political opinion ? 

“ Certainly the Minister of her Britannic Majesty is not, in such a work, the best 
possible judge of the character and habits of Spain, whence order and institutions 
arise, since foreigners take no active part in the management of public uatiairs, 
and have to support no particular party. 

“ The present Cabinet, which has merited and which still merits the entire 
confidence of the Queen and the Cortes, and which since its accession to power 
has governed conformably to the constitution and to the laws,—this Cabinet, | 
Say, cannot see without the most extreme surprise the extraordinary pretension of 
Lord Palmerston, which leads him to interfere in this manner with the internal 
affairs of Spain, and to support himself on inexact and equivocal data, the quali- 
fication and appreciation of which cannot in any case come within bis province. 

“ The Government would have much to say to completely justify its past and 
present conduct; but it does not consider itself called on to do so unless at the 
wish of its Sovereign and the Cortes, and in 10 way at the instigation of a foreign 
influence, which by that alone would commit an off-ace against the dignity of the 
Government and the independence of the nation. All the legal parties in Spain 
Unanimously reject such a humiliating pretension; and the Spanish Government, 
in now doing it, is undoubtedly the legitimate representative of the general 
Opinion of the country. What would Lord Palmerston, what would your Excel- 
lency yourself say, if the Spanish Government were to interfere and pass an opi- 
Dion on the administrative acts of the British Cabinet, and recommend a moditi- 
cation in the réyime of the state; or if it were to advise it to adopt more eftica- 
cious or more liberal measures to alleviate the frightful condition of Ireland ? 
What would he say if the representative of her Catholic Majesty in London 
Were to qualify, so harshly as your Excellency has done, the exceptional measures 
of repression which the English Government prepares against the aggression 
which threatens it in the midst of its own stetes? What would he say if the 
Spanish Government were to demand, in the name of humanity, more considera- 
tion and more justice on behalf of the uatortunate people of Asia? What, ia 
fine, would he say if we were to remind him that the late events on the Coutinent 
gave a salutary lesson to ali Governments, without excepting Great Britain; and 
that consequently the administration of the state shoald be givea up to the 
illu trious Peel—to the skilful man, who, after having conciliated the general 
opinion of his country, has known how to merit the sympathies and the esteem 
of all the Governments of Europe? He would say—what the Spanish Govern- 
Ment has a right now to say—thit he does not recognize the right of any power 
to offer observations which he rejects as offensive tu the dignity of a tree aud 
independent nation. 

“ Animated by sentiments suitable to Spanish dignity, and to every Govern- 
ment which respecis itself, the Cabinet of her Catholie Majesty cavuot avoid 
protesting in the most energetic manner against the contents of the despatches 
of Lord Palmerston and of your Excellency; and, considering that it eanuot 
retain them without being waniing in dignity, it returns them enclosed; and at 
the same time declares, that if your Excellency should at any other time, in your 
official communications on points of international rights, go beyond the bounds 
of your mission, and interfere in the particular and private affairs of the Spanish 
Government, I shall consider myself under the paiuful necessity of returning 
your despatches without further remark, (Signed) Duke of Soromayonr.” 

DenMarK.—The regular arrivals from Rendsberg are to the 21st. 
More skirmishes had taken place; and the wild ardour of the German stu- 
deuts had each time been severely rebuked by Uhe brave and steady Danes. 
The latter worked day and night to complete a fortitied line across the 
whole peninsula from Eckentorde. 

The mariue contest had commenced by the seizure of more than a score 
of Prussian vessels in the Danish ports: great augmentations to the fleet 
had been ordered. 
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¢ from this fact, has the advantage 














| interfere powerfully by sea and land for Denmark. 


Danes forced across the Schlei at Missunde, and driven in full retreat t® 


SwepEN.—Stockholm letters of the 14th state, that Sweden is going to 
The Ministry had 


' been changed, thus—Count G. A. de Sparre, Marshal of the kingdom, 


Late arrivals to the 23d bring news of an incomplete and very doubtful | 


cast. It is said that on the 22d the Prussian army made a general attack 
on the Danish intrenched position, and forced it in two places—near 
Stuble, and near Schleswig; that Schleswig itself had been taken, and the 


Justice; Baron Stiernald, Foreign Affairs; M. A. P. Sanstroem, Finances; 
M. de Hohenhausen, War; M. d’Ehrenstamm, Marine; M. Genlar, Public 
Worship and Public Instruction; M. Gyllengranat and M. Faxa, Ministers 
without portfolios. Reform societies were springing up in all the provinces, 

GerMany.—The 20th instant was in Berlin much such a day as the 
10th instant in London. An agitation had been attempted on the subject 
of direct or indirect election of members for the Diet. A committee lately 
appointed at a public meeting had urged the Ministry to alter the present 
indirect for the direct system: receiving a refusal, they threatened a vast 
demonstration en Thursday—promised a procession of 40,000 to M. Camp- 
hausen with a petition to the King. The Magistracy and the Ministers 
issued separate proclamations, stating the illegality of great processions, 
and declaring that any such would be prevented, by force. The King 
himself wrote a letter to the Burgher Guard, giving them explicit instruc- 
tions on the extent of their powers, and ordering them to use sword and 
musket against all contumacious processions or assemblies. Ou the 20th, 
the Burgher Guard took military position on every point of vantage in 
Berlin, and remained under arms during the whole day. The discontented 
Committee assembled in the Alexander Platz, but hardly found an audience 
of 300 persons. After some speaking, it was resolved that force should 
not be opposed to the Government, and that further steps should be dis- 
cussed, at a future meeting. ‘The question was evidently uninteresting to 
the working classes, and inadequate as the basis of an agitation. The 
meeting adjourned; the cause was abandoned by its partisans; the Burgher 
Guard was disbanded; and the Government gained additional strength. 

A Cabinet order, issued at Berlin on the 18th, announced the establish- 
ment of a new Ministry for Commerce, Trade, and Public Works, specially 
charged with the protection of the trading and working classes; also with 
the superintendence of the Post-office department. ‘The King has ap 
pointed the Privy Councillor Von Patow as head of this Ministry ad in 
teria; but it is supposed that M. Wilde, Deputy for Breslau, a man of 
great commercial experience and popular with the working classes, will be 
definitively installed in the office. 

‘The King remains at Potsdam with his guards; who are said to be 
broken-spirited by their forced submission to the populace, over whom they 
were triumphing on the 19th of March. 

Irom Posen the news is less threatening: the camp at Schroda has been 
broken up; General Willisen having made concessions which were accepted 
as sufficient. Microslawski still remains in the field, at the head of a large 
body of men, holding out for terms not yet yielded. The Poles in arms 
are accused of frightful atrocities towards the German population; but the 
Poles aver that the accounts are overcharged. 

The bands of insurgents in Southern Germany, under Hecker and 
Struve, were overtaken and routed on the heights of Schlechtenan, near 
Randern, on the 20th, by the troops of the German Diet. Struve is a 
prisoner; but Hecker—the more dangerous, because the more simple- 
minded and the more eloquent man—has escaped to Basle. General Von 
Gagern, who commanded the troops, was killed: he was among the first of 
thuse whom the skilful riflemen of Hecker'’s corps brought down. It was 
at first said he was shot treacherously during a parley; but the official 
account of the Diet Commissioner and Plenipotentiary—an eye-witness of 
the tight—does not support the assertion. 

A voluntary loan of seven millions of florins, for war expenses, was pro- 
posed by the Bavarian Government on the 17th. 

The Hanoverian Government has completely put down the riots at Hil- 
desheim, which for a moment threatened to raise a general insurrectionary 
flame. ‘Troops were promptly concentrated on the town, and drawn wholly 
round it; it was summoned to submission, and immediately yielded. A 
large number of the ringleaders were sent by railway to Hanover on the 
20th, and order was quite restored. 

AustriA.—Vienna news of the 20th instant announces that Kolowrath 
has resigned the Presidency of the Ministry, and Count Tafle the Ministry 
of Finance. Their successors are not mentioned. 

‘The chief features of the new Austrian constitution are indicated thus 
by the Times correspondeut— 

“ The Upper House is to consist of about 200 members, one-fifth of them to be 
nominated by the Emperor. The heads of the princely houses are also to have a 
seat in this assembly; the remainder to be elected by the landed proprietors who 
pay 1,000 florins and upwards annually of taxes. The Lower House is to be on 
the broadest Democratic basis; every man is to have a vote, and to be eligible asa 
representative. The number of members to be about 400.” 

lhe election of the Lower House is to be indirect. The primary electors 
(Wallmanner) were to be chosen on the 26th, and the Deputies on the 28th 
instant. 

Hungary is greatly excited by the occurrences in Italy. A violent op- 
position is made at Pesth against the employment of the Hungarian mili- 
tary beyond the Hungarian trontiers; and the Pesth Committee of Security 
has requested the Ministry to recall the Hungarian military from Italy and 
Gallicia. The Archduke Stephen departed suddenly at midnight on the 
l4th instant for Vienna, to proceed to Brunn; where serious disturbances 
have commenced. 

‘The Poles of Cracow are in bigh delight at receiving intelligence that 
the Emperor is inclined to permit the reorganization of Gallicia on a na- 

ional basis. The Austrian Poles and the Germans act in harmonious con- 
trast with the Poles and Germans in Posen. 

The Transylvanian Diet is summoned for the 29th of May. 

A German paper published at Pesth contains an “ address to the Thra- 
cian Sclavonians,” in which Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia, aud Bulgaria, are 
called upon to assert their independence, aud form themselves into one 
state. Moldavia and Wallachia are said to be iu a state of insurrection. 








IraLy.—The news from Lombardy continues to be indecisive. Pes- 
chiera was not taken on the 14th, as was stated by many accounts last 
week: it was summoned, unsuccessfully cannonaded tor a few hours, 
and is now formally invested. The troops under the King of Sardinia 


increase in numbers, and Charles Albert constantly advances his 


lines on Verona. Free corps are approaching that city from the districts 
East and South-east of it; and Venetian and Bolognese troops are said to 
be securing the whole couatry in that direction. 

On the other hand, it is definitely announced that the Austrian Gene 
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ral Nugent crossed the Isonzo with 30,000 men; came before Palma Nova 

on the 18th instant; and is on his way to join Radetsky, and commence 

an offensive campaign. Count Hartig accompanies General Nugent. 
Evidences of ill feeling towards Charles Albert are shown among 


the Milan populace: insulting placards appear on the walls notwithstand- | 


ing the preventive vigilance of the authorities. It is stated that the King, 
offended at such manifestations, threatene! to retire to his own do- 
minions and take his army with him; but the Provisional Government 
sent him a letter of warm praises and of supplications, which iuduced him to 
relent. 

® At Milan,” says a Florentine correspondent of the Journal des Débats, writing 
on the 18th instant, “the Republican party labours incessantly, and makes 
notable progress; its object is to induce all Italy to form itself into one single 
Italian Republic, comprising Naples, Rome, Tuscany, Venice, Milan, and Genoa; 
its ultimate design only stops at the Alps, but it dares not yet avow its intentions 
concerning Piedmont. Such is the plan of the Republicans of Milan; but, for the 
present, they content themselves with acting directly on Lombardy, on Veuice, 
on Modena, on Parma, and on the Legations. Even in Lombardy there is a great 
Opposition to these tendencies; but during the last few days the arrival at Milan 
of M. Mazzini and his friends, who came from Paris, has given an impulse to 
Republican ideas, which the presence of M. Gioberti, who is expected every mo- 
ment, can alone counterbalance. King Charles Albert begins to be seriously 
alarmed at this movement. He has recommended the Milanese and the Venetians 
to assemble Deputies as soon as possible to settle the forms of government. But 
the Democratic leaders employ all means to postpone the period at which the 
country will decide that matter.” 

The Government of Milan has decreed important tariff reforms. The 
duties on general articles, which in the tariff of 1838, when the first in- 
road was made by the Austrian Government on their system of prohibi- 
tion, were fixed at 60 per cent, are reduced to 20 per cent: on cotton 
goods the reduction is almost equally extensive. ‘The duty on refined 
sugar is lowered from 31. 4s. 4d. to 1. 10s. per hundredweight, and on 
other descriptions from 2/. 4s. 7d. to 1. 6s. Sd. In the various descrip- 
tions of metals, iron, tin, lead, &c., the modifications are also liberal: the 
most striking feature, however, is the reduction of the export-duty on silk 
from 7/. 7s. 4d. to 3/. 6s. 8d. 

The King of Naples has for the present, if not for ever, Jost his Sicilian 
crown. The following bulletin appeared at Palermo on the 13th instant— 

“ The Parliament declares—1. Ferdinand Bourbon and his dynasty are for ever 
fallen from the throne of Sicily. 2. Sicily shall govern herself constitutionally, 
and call to the throne an Italian Prince, as soon as she shall have reformed her 
statuto. 

“ Done and resolved at Palermo on the 13th April. 

“ The President of the Chamber of Commons, Marquis of TorreArsa. 
The President of the Chamber of Peers, Duke of SerRADIFALCO. 
The President of the Kingdom, RuGGERro Serrimo.” 

The town was illuminated the three nights following. The bronze 
statues of the house of Bourbon, except that of the good Charles the Se- 
cond, were thrown down by the people, and will be cast into cannon by 
the Government. 

The bombardment of Messina is continued with unmitigated violence: 





the Sicilians have nicknamed Ferdinand the “ Ré bombardatore "—the 


bombardier King. 

The Neapolitan Ministry has been reinforced by several members of Ra- 
dical principles—D. Francesco Ruggiero, an advocate, has been named 
Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs; D. Paolo Imbriani, Minister of Public 
Instruction; Giovanni Bursotti, Coadjutor of Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce; Conforti, Minister for the Interior. 





sMiscellaneous. 

Both Houses of Parliament met on Saturday last, to receive the Royal 
assent, given by Commission, to the Crown and Government Security 
Bill, and some other routine and minor measures. 

Cabinet Councils were held at the Foreign Office on Thursday and 
yesterday; at which there were full attendauces of Ministers and length- 
ened conferences. 

By a recent notice issued from the General Post-ofiice, it is announced 
that money orders presented through a banker residing in the town in which 
the order is payable, shall be paid without the payee’s Christian name being 
signed in full, or the name of the remitter. 


Mr. Aneurin Owen, Poor-law Inspector, has resigned office from ill- | 


health, and been succeeded by Mr. Doyle, lately acting under the Poor-law 
Board in Lancashire. 

The Duke of Wellington has assembled a distinguished party at Strath- 
fieldsaye to meet the Prince of Prussia, who has been there un a visit since 
Monday. 

The agricultural reports from the North of England describe very fa- 
vourably the aspect of the wheat crops. Those from the districts round 
London state that the great quantity of rain lately fallen has caused a 
marked change for the worse. In Devonshire, and other parts of the West, 
large tracts of country have been inundated by the swelling of the rivers. 
The grass crop promises to be very great throughout the kingdom. 

By the West India mail-steamer Thames, news from San Juan Ni- 
carague tothe 15th of March has arrived. The British expedition had 
attained full apologies to the King of Mosquitia from the Government of 
Central America, and all differences had been ended by a treaty of peace. 





The Journal des Villes et Campagnes supplies some information on Louis | 


Philippe’s former mauagement of his private fiuances and on his present 
fortune— 

“Tne sums of which Louis Philippe disposes in his exile are not so considerable 
as is generally believed. It is true that from 1830 to 1834 he had almost daily 
effected investinents in London and in the United States; but since 1834, being 
convinced that he had established his dynasty ou 
} ie portion of those funds and placed them ou France. The Ex-King leaves 

ebts to the amount of about 30,000,000 francs. The expression of M. Dupin, which 
was at first considered a joke, ‘I verily believe that the Civil List is poor, for it 
is continually purchasing,’ turns out to be a reality. Louis Philippe purchased 








every day some property, on which a great deal still remains due, otherwise it | 
i His fortune, | 
The forests of | 
the private domain are a most valuable property, and all the other estates of the | 


would be impossible to account for the enormous amount of hi~ debts. 
the debts being deducted, may be estimated at 250,000,000 franes. 


amily were greatly improved since 1830. Nevertheless, Louis Philippe leaves 
his personal affairs in the utmost disorder. Never was there a Royal household 
80 badly administered as his. He meddled with everything, and delighted in con- 


: durable basis, he withdrew a | 


fusion and disorder. He liked to see his servants quarrelling, and often repeated, 
‘When asses fight, the flour remains in the mill.’ Louis Philippe owed every- 
where. He paid as little as he could. His tradesmen were constantly app!yi 
| to him for payment. He owed his fruiterers 95,000 francs, and his baker 
Neuilly 25,000 francs. No man possessed in a higher degree the mania of hea: 
ing provisions, purchasing without measure and generally without choice. T 
| cellars of Neuilly contained 75,000 bottles of 150 different kinds of wines, and up- 
| wards of 1,200 full hogsheads. Will it be believed?—there was at Neuilly a 
supply of 24,000 wax candles, which served to kindle and feed the conflagration 
of that residence. The bronze stores of Villiers were filled with a sufficient quane 
tity of works of art, small statues, clocks, various ornaments in gilt bronze and 
| others, to furnish three palaces. He huddled together all those articles without 
any order; and he bought them without taste, although he piqued himself on bei 
aconnoisseur, The kitchen utensils found at the Tuileries, at Eu, Dreux, 
La Ferté Vidame, might serve to prepare dinner for an entire army. We fully 
concur in the opinion of a persouaze an intimate acquaintance of Louis Philippe, 
who said of him, ‘ That man is greedy and rapacious, but he is too great a squane 
derer to be called avaricious.” 
The Times adds its testimouy that the present income of the Ex-King is 
distressingly narrow— 
* We believe that the reports of the Comte de Neuilly’s investments here are 
entirely fictitious. He lives at Claremount in a state of almost penury, denying 
himself even those small luxuries which had become all but necessaries from lo 
use to a man of his time of life: even with the most rigid economy, however, it 
said that his income is still insufficient for his maintenance, and that in a year OF 
| two, if he survives so long, he will be completely destitute. It can, however, 
scarcely be the intention of the French Goverument to sequestrate the private pro- 
perty not only of the Ex-King but of his whole family. The dowers of bis sons? 

| wives are said to be almost entirely invested either in French Funds or in land ig 
France; and whatever claim the nation may have upon the Royal estates, it cal 
by no process that we are aware of be extended to property thus acquired.” 





A lady of Geneva, who is « friend of the Dutchess of Orleans, received a few 
days ago from the Datchess a Jetter which contains among other things the fol- 
lowing words—* I deplored at first the unexpected revolution of February, and 
wept over the terrible fall of those who were dear tome; I regretted at first for 
my son the loss of the finest crown in the world; but now, I would rather see my 
son dead than hope for him an early return to France, or dream thet he might 

| one day sit upon a throne which is fer ever impossible.”—Messager. 

Several provincial cities of France have decided to place the bust of Lamartine, 
instead of that of Louis Philippe, in the municipal halls and other places where 
the royal bust was usually seen. 





In a letter to the Standard, Mr. George Frederick Young exposes the fallacious 
| nature of mouthly returns laid ‘efore Parliament, of ‘ Accounts relating to Trade 
and Navigation.” In the return for the month ending February 5th 1848, signed 
“A. W. Fonblanque, Statistical lL) partment of the Board of Irade,” there is @ 
long li-t of articles imported, trom the most important to the least—trom corn and 
cotton to divi-divi and oysters: it totally omits cotton, woollen, and linen manu- 
factures, as if none had been imported. From the Custombhouse returns for the 
same month, Mr. Young quotes a long list of articles actually imported, but 
omitted from the Whitehall return, including cotton and woollen manufactures i2 
| considerable quantities. 


The Town-Council of Montrose has refused to accept a legacy of 20. for the 
benefit of the poor, Mr. Deuchar, a law-agent at Edinburgh, having been ene 
| gaged in transacting business for the burgh, received 207. for his trouble. He sa 

in his will, that this was “ a paltry sum”; that he was “ shabbily remunerated,” 
as 2002 would have been “ no more than a moderate allowance ”; so he leaves the 
201. to the poor. The Town-Couucil would not even enter the passage from the 
will upon their minutes. 

The Commissioners of Customs have decided against the appeal made by the 
Dac de Stackpole, and that nobleman’s splendid schooner-yacht the Gipsy Queen 
has been declared forfeited to the Crown for smuggling. 

The Great Western Railway morning express-train of Wednesday made the 
journey from Paddington to Didcot, 53 miles, in 49 minutes 50 seconds; 
ran the distance to Bath, 118} miles, in about 2 hours 25 minutes, including 
stoppages. The train was drawn by the Emperor, a new eight-wheeled engine. 

The greatest dinner ever given in England was that of Lord Romney to the 
Kent Volanteers, when George the Third reviewed them near Maidstone. The 
tables were seven miles and a half long, and the boards for the tables cost 15,0008 

Speaking of the project to found a testimonial recording the virtues displayed 
on the 10th instant, a contemporary calls it “ this (we think mistaken and hope 
abortive) announced intended move.” 

Daniel Stewart, an Irishman, a travelling jeweller, recently died in Arbroath, 
His appearance had been miserable, his clothes mean, and his stock of very paltry 
appearance. But after his death, the authorities found upon him bank-receipts 
for 2264, and a large collection of watches, rings, and other jewellery, of the 
| value of nearly {00/. more. As no relations appeared, and there were no testa- 
mentary documents, the property has been taken possession of for the Crown, 

Mr. G. Dowell, Paymaster aud Purser of H, M.S. Apollo, was tried by a Court- 
martial at Devonport last week. Charges of contemptuous behaviour to his sup@- 
rior officer Commander William Radelitle, and of unoflicerlike conduct in strik. 
subordinates, were established against him; and be was sentenced to be dismmis 
froin service in the Apollo. 

A short time since, two persons were convicted at Liverpool Assizes of robbi 
on the higiway; having forcibly taken from the Reverend Gernon, hig 
wife and daughter, a watch avd other valuables. Mr. Gernon, with the ladies 
and some other persons, swore very positive ly to the identity of the men on trial. 
It seems, however, that Bates, who was hanged for murder last week, confessed 
himself and another persou named to have been the criminals, and exouerated the 
men who were couvicted. 

Plymouth prison appears to be in a very bad state from overcrowding. Before 
the last Borough Sessions, there were no fewer than seven women in one cell, 
| nine men in another, ten in a third, and ina fourth eleven men and boys! 

While the workmen at the iron-foundry of Chatillon-sur-Indre were casting & 
large anvil, the fused metal, from the mould’s not being dry, was thrown about im 
every direction: five men were killed, and fifteen burnt dreadfully. 

A locomotive which had brought the mail-train from York expleded at the 
Normanton station on Wednesday morning. Though it gave way in the under 
part, in the fire-box, five persons suffered, the engine-driver severely. 

Two fatal accidents from fire-arms are mentioned. A farmer's son at Riccate 
ton, near Edinburgh, had hidden his loaded gun for a while in sowe turze; when 
he attempted to withdraw it by the muzzle, it went off, and kilied him, A boy 
at Hertingfordbury, near Hertford, while firing at birds, accidentally struck ag 
old woman who was in charge of his father’s house, aud the wound was mortal, 











An explosion of the powder-magazine in the Danish lines at Friedrichsort wag 
caused by two boys. Ignorant of the danger, they touched the train of a ming 
which contained 1,000 pounds of powder, with the wire of a galvanic battery: aa 
immense quantity of glass was broken by the concussion of the air; the sen 
nearest the mine was blown across the moat, and stunned for a time by the 
! of his involuntary leap; but he received no serious dainage. 
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A Liverpool pleasure-party, consisting of eight ladies and eight gentlemen, 
went to Mostyn in the Lucifer steam-yacht; on returning, the vessel struck on 
the sand at Hoylake; the sand got into the feed-pipe, and presently the boiler ex- 
ploded, tearing the vessel to pieces amidships, and forcing five ladies into the 
water—fortunately, they were rescued by boats. 

It turns out that the General Wood, a convict-ship lost in January, while going 
from Hong-kong to Bombay, was run aground by the convicts themselves, after a 
successful mutiny. ‘The convicts, armed with wood billets, got access to the 
arms-chest, and then slaughtered every officer and Lascar aboard, except one or 
two whom they made to steer the ship. The Captain lost presence of mind, and 
was slain early; but the Second Mate, a youth named Gills, fought with extraor- 
dinary determination, and slew numbers of his assailants before he was disabled. 
Lieutenant Seymour and his wife were saved, as passengers; the first having been 
driven overboard, and forced to hang ia the water by the rudder for a whole 
night. The ship was run aground on rocks near tie Island of Bungarow: the 

reater part of the convicts were recaptured by the Malays, and put under guard 
fr the English authorities. Some thirty, however, gained boats, and escaped; 
but pursuit from Singapore and Penang is actively on foot. 

The Spanish authorities of Manilla have annihilated the piratic establishments 
of the island of Balangigi. An expedition of three war-steamers and sixteen other 
armed boats, carrying 600 infantry and two pieces of field artillery, set out on the Sth 
February, and have totally destroyed the extensive fortifications of Balangigi, Sin- 
gah Sippae, and Bucontingai: 124 brass guns, and 150 piratical prows were taken, | 
and four villages were razed. ‘The Spanish loss was about 30 killed and 150 | 
wounded; nearly 500 of the pirates were killed. 

The population of the Isle of Bourbon, Gaudaloupe, and Martiniqne, the three 
colonies in which slavery has been abolished by the French Provisional Govern- | 
Ment, amounts to 82,546 free people, and 219,917 slaves. 

Anthony Norris, a tinker, noted half a century ago as the best’ still-maker in | 
Ulster, died recently, near Shercock, at the age of a hundred and eleven. 


| 


Results of the Registrar- General's return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 

















Number of Spring | 

deaths. average. | 

Bymmotlo Diseasess.ccccccccccse os cccccescccccececccsoccces. cece 252 - ‘16 ! 

Dropsy, Caneer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. 26 = 50 | 

DOAPUMINT WECGNOR.. 0ncc cosce. c0ces 0 secesccescacecses socese 191 - 2023 | 

Di-eases of the Krain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. ...... WI ° 123 : 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......6. 005 6 ee 2-000 23 ° O38 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . 185 2 1 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion . . 52 e 62 
re SINR TOD, iv cc uncceccotione. etinsesesicc ececsenee 12 ° 10 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &¢. 6.6.6.0. 0 6 cc eee eee ceeeee ll ‘ 12 
Rheumatism, discases of the Bones, Joints, Ke... ......0006 see 8 re 9 
Di-eases of the Skin, Cellular Lissue, &c .... 6.6.66. c cee eee eee eres 1 ° 1 
Malformations ......00 ccc cccscccscceces 3 ° 2 
ES sihiawesiienenedirs la ens Sonneabenseets 24 ° 20 
Atrophy . 29 . 15 
Age.... 45 ° 55 
DD <6x. 20s endnen saine«nbew-deerne 4 . 12 
Vio.ence, P 9 ee 28 
Total (including unspecified causes) .. .....csceeeeeeee 991 943 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 73.3° in the sun to 31.0° in | 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the mean average | 
temperature by 2.6°. ‘The general direction of the wind for the first four days of 
the week was South-south-east, and Norv! for the last three. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


This morning we have more complete accounts of a great blow to the | 
Danes, which was reported in London yesterday. In brief, their line has | 
been forced in three places—on its centre and two extremes; they have 
been driven out of Schleswig; and the Germans have even got possession 
of Flensburg in their rear. A general attack was made at three in the 
afternoon of last Sunday, in three divisions. ‘The centre of the Germans, 
under General Wrangel, stormed the dam of Dannewirke with irresistible 
ardour, and carried all before them at the point of the bayonet, without 
assistance of artillery; though not without obstinate resistance, and severe 
loss. ‘The Danes, 12,000 strong, were surprised: two false alarms had been 
taised on previous days, and the attack was serious before they resisted 
with full energy. The mines which they had prepared were rendered use- 
less by a singular accident: a great North-east wind drove up the Baltic 
waters so high into the Schilei, that the mines were flooded and explosion 
Was rendered impossible. 

The Danes were finally driven out of Schleswig, about midnight; and 
On Monday morning the German flag was seen waving from the tower of 
Gottorp Castle. 

The Hanoverians under General Halkett, on the extreme left, and the | 
Holstein troops under Prince Frederick, on the right, were no less suc- 
cessful than the centre of the Germans: the right crossed the Schlei on 
rafts willingly furnished by native boatmen. 

The final position of the Danes is not clear. It is said they have forti- 
fied themselves between Schleswig and Flensburg. If so, they are sur- 
rounded. 

The King of Denmark has recovered his health, and was about to re- 
move from Irederica to Odemer. 

The Paris papers of yesterday report that Beranger, Thiers, Odillon 
Barrot, and Duvergier de Hauranne, have certainly been returned to the 
National Assembly. 

Renewed disturbances of a Republican character are reported at Hildes- 
heim, in Hesse Cassel, and in Southern Baden. Hecker has rallied, has 
been joined by Herwegh, and is intrenched with 3,000 men between Fri- | 
bourg and Basle. 

A letter from Vienna states that a deputation from the States, the mu- 
nicipality, the University, and the other corporate bodies of Vienna, having 
full powers from the Government, was to set off on Monday last for the 
head-quarters of the Austrian army, to open negotiations with the Provi- 
sional Governments of Venice and Milan. 

Three distinguished Sicilians have arrived in Genoa, “on a mission of 
the highest importance.” 














Many of the gentlemen who took a lead in organizing the late Free- 
trade agitation met at the head-quarters of that agitation, Manchester, on 
Thursday night. The meeting was held in the former “ Council-room” o 


Anti-Corn-law agitators, in Newhall’s Buildings; and Mr. George Wilson, 
the old League chairman, presided. Mr. Cobden expressed a willingness 
to postpone the particular questions of reduced taxation and reduced ex- 


= 


The meeting organized a great agitating correspondence, like that of the 


Anti-Corn-law League. 





In order to override delays and technical obstructions, the Attorney- 
General has taken the same course in the cases of Mr. O'Brien and Mr. 
Meagher as in that of Mr. Mitchel—the indictments are abandoned, and 
ex officio informations are filed. 

Mr. John O'Connell, yielding to the predominant influence, sends a long 
| letter to the Freeman's Journal, explaining that he signed the address of the 

Irish Peers and Commoners in London on the understanding it would be 

presented to the Queen: Lord Downshire, however, transmitted it to Lord 
| Clarendon; and Mr. O'Connell feels obliged to disclaim the confidence in 
Lord Clarendon implied by that act. He tells the Lord-Lieutenant— 

“You are arming sect against sect.” “We will not leave our pro- 
perties and our lives, our families, our wives. our children, defenceless against the 
| sudden onslaught of bigotry newly armed.” “IT warn you that we 
| cannot and will not submit to this; and that if religion is to be the war-cry, re- 
| ligion too will bless the struggle.” 


. . 


It is stated that the vacant riband of the Thistle has been conferred on the Earl 
of Camperdown, and xot on the Duke of Argyll. 

The uew Archbishop of Canterbury was enthroned yesterday, in the Cathedral 
Church. 


We have received a copy of a letter from Dr. J. Lhatsky, Doctor of 
Philosophy, representing a case of literary hardship. Biographical MS. 
sketches of the present Emperor of Austria, in which it was predicted (in 
1822) that Austria would gain freedom under his reign—of the life of D. D. 
Fessel and Ferdinand Wertheim, two Austrian Liberals—and also a large 
MS. history of Dr. Lhatsky’s travels in Austria, Germany, and France— 
were in the Palace of the Secret Police at Vienna when the outbreak of 
the 16th of March took place. The Palace of Police was the only building 
then sacked. Dr. Lhatsky, regarded as a political “ dreamer,” was im- 
prisoned for nine months, in 1822; and his papers have never been re- 
turned to him. Through us, he desires any person who may chance to 
have obtained those manuscripts to return them to their author. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 

The general aspect of commercial affairs is more cheering than it has been since 
the present political turmoil on the Continent began. There is a tendency toa 
revival of business; and as a consequence, rather more demand for money, with 
a greater disposition for its employment. As yet, however, the indications of im- 
provement are too feeble to enable any judgment to be formed as to their con- 
tinuance. In the English Stock Market, the fluctuations have been comparatively 
unimportant, the range of Consols having been between 82 and 82}, and the closin 
quotation this afternoon 824 3. Some rather large sales of Stock have been effect 
for money; among others, oue by the Chancery Broker: and the Stock thus brought 
to market has supplied the demand for Consols previously existing, that particular 
security being since Wednesday at the same price for Money as for the Account. 
Exchequer Bills are the same; and Bank Stock is without material variation. 
Oa and after Monday next, the Bankers will cease business at four o'clock in- 
stead of five. This regulation will be universal among the City bankers, but will 
not be so general among those at the West end of the town. The Directors of 
the Bank of England have resolved to curtail by one week the period at which 
the books of the Government Stocks will in future be closed for the divi- 
dend. The books of the Consols will close on the 13th June, and open on the 
16th July. It was formerly the custom to close the books for six weeks,—namely, 
from the beginning of June and December to the middle of January and July. 
A reduction of one week in the usual period was made some time ago; and a fur- 
ther curtailment has now taken place to meet the views of the Stock Exchange 
Committee, who have shortened the periods for the settlement of the speculative 
accounts in Consols from six weeks to one month. The Exchange upon Paris is 
nearly the same as last week. The demand for bullion for the Continent con- 
tinues, and the store of the Bank of England will be diminished in the accounts 
to appear tomorrow by about five hundred thousand. 

The Foreign Funds, with the exception of the Russian, are without any mate- 
rial change. This latter Stock is considerably higher than last week, and has 
reached 88. This improvement is simply owing to the cessation of sales. Since 
the French Revolution, this has been almost the only market for the heavier 
classes of Foreign Bonds; and when almost every post from the Continent brought 
tonds for sale in London, it is hardly to be wondered at that the highest-priced 
Stock should decline. ‘The fall in Russian Bonds since the 24th February has 
been about 30 per cent,—from 105 with the dividend to 72 ex-dividend. A re- 
action of 16 per cent has since occurred: Spanish Stock, which had been forced up 
from 1 to 2 per cent by extensive purchases, fell upon the publication of the 
correspondence between the British Embassy and the Duke de Sotomayor to 
nearly the whole extent of the rise: it has since been recovering, and is now to 
within ¥ per cent of the highest quotation. Portuguese Bonds, which had been 
nearly stationary, have risen today nearly 2 per cent, and have reached 17. This 
movement is the consequence of an influential purchase, induced, we believe, by 
some financial plan being now in agitation at Lisbon for capitalizing the over- 
due interest of the debt, and making a promise to pay serve instead of payment. 

The Railway Shares have been steady. There is no material change in the 
more important varieties; some of the smaller Shares have, however, advanced 
from 10s. to 11. The French Shares are all rather firmer; and those which are 
current in this market are today about 10s. higher than last week. 

The accounts of the Bank of England, for the week ending the 22d April, 
exhibit when compared with those of the preceding week the following results— 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 











Rest occcccsccccccvccccvcsssecess eevcvcccs oes ZASA0  weeee — 
Public Deposits. .+-scecesececceeecereeeeeeeee —— ceece 799,563 
Other Deposits.++++++++++ ee eeeeresececescees —— twee 515,220 
Seven-day and other Bills.+++++e+ eeeeeeeeeees — eee 4,262 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight. - oe a 465,000 
Other Securities. ....cceeceescccccevecece evvece ———-  seese 148,267 
Notes unissued. ....eccccscccccccccccccsccsees — #  ~eeeee 708,875 
Actual Cireulation.......- ceccccccccsere 165,325 «+e. —- 
IssvE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued... .+eecececeeccecccecvees eeecese —— evens 543,550 
Bullion......- enecees Py ee cxsstnrwees —> i csece 535,913 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments «.....+++++- + 13,228,341 «.eee 13,764,254 
Actual Circulation «.++-+eeeeeeees ecccccececes IS,761,865 «..+- 18,596,540 


SaTURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK, 
The news from Paris had an unfavourable effect upon prices, and at the open- 
| ing of the market Consols were done at 824 both for Money and the Account; an 
improvement has since occurred, and the present quotation is 824 j. In the 
Foreign Market, yesterday’s prices are fully supported. Mexican Stock is in 
demand, and several bargains have been effected at 154. The Railway Shares 
are firm; the following being the principal bargains occurring: Caledonian, 293; 
Great Northern, 34; pam, bom and Yorkshire, (820. paid,) 71; North-western, 
128; North British, 203; North Staffordshire, 6% 3; Shrewsbury and Birming- 





penditure, if they would hinder the main object—extension of the suffrage. 
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ham, (Class A.,) 2}; Shropshire Union, 14; York, Newcastle, and Berwick— 
iginal Newcastle and Berwick, 27}; Ditto, Extension, No. 1, 155; Ditto, No. 
2, 10; Northern of France, 3}. 







3 per Cent Consols....------ 823 § Danish 3 per Cents ...--+--- 50 60 
Ditto for Account ........-. 82) 2 Dutch 2$ per Cents......... 402 
3 per Cent Reduced......... S80} § Ditto 4 per Cents .....-.--. 58 60 
3h per Cents .-.-.--e-eeeeee BIR E Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 15 
Long Annuities...........+. 8 5-16 New Granada...-+-++++++++. 13 14 
Bank Stock... - 188 Portuguese N.4 perCents 1842 16 17 
Exchequer Bills . e+eeee 42 prem. Portuguese Old 1824......-. 626 


India Stock «««+++.+++- Russian 5 per Cents ...----- 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....-.. 669 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 12} 
Belgian 4} per Cents .....-. 57 62 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842....-- 224 
Buenos Ayres.-.++++..+++.+ 18 22 Vemezucla ....ceesscsescece 
Chilian 6 per Cents .-..-.-6. ——— 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 22d day of April 1548. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 
Notes issued .ecccceseeeccesss £26,621,920 Government Debt .........+. £11,015,100 
Other Securities ......+.eee06 2.954.900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ...... + 10,750,852 
Silver Bullion ....... 1,871,068 





— ee een atts 
£25,621,920 £26 621,920 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital........+. £14,553,000 Government Securities, in- 
Rest oe 3,405,092 cluding Dead WeightAnnuity £12.263 630 
12,001 566 








Public Deposits* ... wn 2,371,338 Other Securities ....... eerece 
Other Deposits ......... -» 11,435,742 WOCSS ccccce o-cocccesccceses 7,860,055 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,021,500 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 606,43 








£32,736.672 j 32.7366 

* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 

EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

ABRIVED— At Gravesend, 20th April, Caroline, Williams, from China ; S, Boddington, 
Foss, from Calcutta; and Rockliffe, Clendon ; and Vibilia, Nillan, from Mauritius ; 
2ist, Lord W. Bentinck, Allen, from Calcutta; 24th, Competitor, Hyde, from South 
Australia ; 25th, General Hewett, Gatenby, from the Cape; and Robert Ingham. 
Clough, from Mauritius ; 26th, Elizabeth, Jager, from Manilla; and Bassorah Mer- 
chaut, Beal, from Calcutta ; and 27th, Agostina, Volum, from Launceston. At Liver- 
pool, 19th, Ann Jane, Rigby, from Singapore: and 25th, Athena, Ogg, from Ditto. In 
the Clyde, 20th, John Gray, M‘Donald, from New South Wales ; Blythwood, Jamieson, 
from Batavia; and Idare, Adair, from Ceylon. At Cork, 17th, Young England, Dove, 
from Manilla; ard Campbell, Campbell, from Mauritius. At Bombay, 2d March, 
Polly, Rennie, from the Clyde; and 13th, Anne Laing, Wilson, from Newport. At Co- 
lombo, tst March, Sir Thomas Gresham, Walmsley, from London; and 7th, John 
Mitchell, Douglas, from the Clyde. At Madras, previous to 14th March, Thetis, Main- 
land ; London, Shuttleworth; and Arab, Foster, from London; Calder, Fitzsimons ; 
and Heroine, Crickmay, from Liverpool; and Kite. Smith, from Shields. At Calcutta, 
previous to 8th March, Mary Spencer, Fisher; Mermaid, Dennis; London, Wightman, 
and Walter Morice, Morice, from Liverpool ; Labuan, Thomas, from Sunderland ; and 
Inchinnan, Baillie, from Hartlepool. At Singapore, 13th Feb. Potentate, Stewart, from 
the Clyde; 17th, Halifax, Wright, from London; and 2Ist, Earl Grey, Chester, from 
Liverpool. At China, previous to 28th Feb. Wm. Jardine, Doutty ; and Carib, Heaton, 
from London; and Aden, Michael; Euphrates, Wilson; and Jane Prowse, ——, from 
Liverpool. 

SarLep—From Gravesend, 25th April, Cacrnarvon, Ellis, for Launceston; and 26th, 
Jane Pirie, Booth, for Calcutta. 


THEATRES AND MUSIC. 

The reopening of Her Majesty's Theatre has not yet displayed its highest 
attraction. Though Jenny Lind arrived in town a week ago, she has been 
reposing after the revolutionary experiences of her tour; aud though she 

been seen at both operahouses, it has been among the audience,—ap- 
plauding Alboni and Grisi at Covent Garden, and Cerito in the Haymarket. | 
The return of Cerito, and her husband St. Leon, on Thursday, brought 
fresh forces to the ballet, and restored the pretty Vivandiére. Other 
artists are more intellectual than Cerito, but there is a gayety about her 
dancing which renders it in a certain sense inimitable; and notwithstand- | 
ing the number of danseuses who yearly claim admiration on the Opera 
boards, she is certainly the favourite par excellence of the English public. | 
Neither has St. Leon fallen off in the height of his entrechats or the mul- 
titudinous whirl of his vigorous pirouettes. To return to opera—Made- 
moiselle Lind comes out in Amina, on Thursday next, the anniversary of 
her débit in London. Tonight, Labocetta, a celebrated tenor, presents 
himself, as Count Almaviva in the Barbiere. 

At the Royal Italian, there has been a wonderfully fine performance of 
La Donna del Lago: Grisi splendid in Ellen; Alboni, revived, in Mal- | 
colm ; and Tamburini energetic in Roderick Dhu,—a tenor part originally, 
but subsequently dressed up by Rossini himself for a baritone. The ever 
welcome Dun Giovanni was repeated for a Mozartean audience on Thurs- 
day; with Grisi restored to Donna Anna, and an improved performance of 
the opera as a whole—the oft-abused Commendatore by Tagliafico. | 

| 














As at Christmas so at Easter do the burlesques at the Lyceum and the 
Haymarket bring Messrs. Planché and G. A. 4 Beckett into juxtaposition. 
The Theseus and Ariadne (Lyceum) of the former, and the Castle of 
Otranto (Haymarket) of the latter, may be taken as fair specimens of their 
different styles. 

Mr. Planché is the inventor of that peculiar kind of piece which com- 
bines burlesque dialogue with the decorations of fairy spectacle, and which 
had its origin at the Olympic during the management of Madame Ves- | 
tris. The old burlesques, of which Bombastes Furivs» is the most popular 
example, had nothing to do with magnificence, but aimed at drollery alone; | 
although the little skill in punning which existed in former days causes 
them now to appear poor, even when regarded from the humorous point of 
view exclusively. The serious drama, with or without words, founded on 
the old fairy tale—such as Cinderella or Bluebeard—has likewise fallen into 
general disuse, and an attempt to revive it always proves a failure. To pro- 
duce the Christmas or Easter piece of the present day, those two classes 
were amalgamated. The two elements of the compound have nothing 
in common: there is nothing naturally comic or satirical in the fairy or 
mythological legend; there is nothing naturally magnificent in the bur- 
lesque, which consists rather of depreciation than of exaltation. 

Our two leading writers of holyday entertainments are distinguished ac- 
cordingly as these original elements preponderate one over the other. With 
Mr. Planché, who is a dramatist to the back-bone, the fairy drama is the 
essential element, and the comic dialogue is merely accessory. He conducts 
his plot as if he intended seriously to interest as well as to amuse his 
audience; he never allows the burlesque element to interfere with the 
beauty of his decoration, or to make his drama less picturesque than if it 
Were a serious production. His jokes are not very many, and he uses 
them as occasional aids, not as substantial parts of his edifice. The musical 
part of the work is perhaps that in which he displays the most humour; 
and he has a remarkable talent in the selection of useful melodies. This 


| as Morok and his beasts. 


| which was alleged incapacity. 


year he is more than usually felicitous. The story of Theseus and 
Ariadne is generally known and perfectly intelligible; whilst it admits 
of a classical splendour in the decoration that is always gratifying to the 
better class of an audience. ‘The author has also the advantage of being 
backed by managers who regard this sort of entertainment as their staple 
commodity, who thivk that no expense is too great which will insure a 
perfect production, and who moreover have at their command one of the 
most finished scene-painters of the day in the person of Mr. Beverley. 
Years ago, the Cretan views and the Bacchanal throngs would have been 
regarded as theatrical impossibilities. Madame Vestris as Theseus, with a 
voice somewhat usée but still charming in its best notes, Mr. C. Mathews 
as Dedalus—the chorus of the piece—with full opportunity to display his 
easy flippancy, and Miss K. Fitzwilliam, who surprises her audience by the 
manner in which she sings really difficult music, are strong histrionic pil- 
lars to Mr. Planche’s structure. 

With Mr. & Beckett, the burlesque element prevails, and the drama is 
with him little more than a vehicle for comic dialogue. He can keep up a 
fire of puns and satirical allusions, to which Mr. Planché could not so much 
as approximate; but in conducting the business of a piece, he is very far 
inferior. ‘The manner in which, at a short notice, he has seized on the 
Special Constable topic and the loyal feeling produced by the reaction 
against Chartism, and turued it to account in his Castle of Otranto, is really 
admirable: it almost seems as if the piece, produced on the 24th of April, 
had its primary origin on the 10th. But while in their applications, and in 
the number of his jests, he shows his preéminence as a wit, the number of 
ineffective scenes in his production make apparent his deficiencies as a 
dramatist. Even his own wit stands in his way, since his jokes often fall 
with such rapidity as to escape the attention of the audience; while Mr. 
Planché, more sparing with his pleasantries, generally brings them in where 
they can hit. Mr. Keeley, Miss Reynolds, Miss P. Horton, and Mr. J. 
Bland, are good actors of burlesque—the two last are perhaps the very 
best on the stage; and so far the Haymarket piece is sufficiently supported. 
But at this theatre the class of entertainment is never deemed so import- 
ant as to require the pains bestowed upon it at the Lyceum; and there is 
nothing in the decoration that can be for a moment compared with the 
works of Mr. Beverley. 

Another novelty at the Haymarket is a little farce called Lola Montes, 
its heroine, Mrs. Keeley, takes the character of a young girl in humble life, 
and dressed as the fascinating Spaniard, makes her appearauce at a Ger- 
man court, and captivates an old prince; who may be supposed a repre 
sentative of King Louis. ‘The piece is pointedly written, by Mr. Stirling 
Coyne; and the assumption by Mrs. Keeley of all the confidence of a pert 
grisette, who disports herseif fearlessly amid a host of rigid graudees, is 
comic in the extreme. Altogether, this is one of Mr. Coyne’s best “ hits.” 

Far less creditable is his fairy spectacle, The Fuuntain of Zea, pro- 
duced at the Adelphi. ‘The subject is stale; the dramatic means have been 
often employed in other pieces of the sort; while the scenery, though new, 
does not exhibit any dramatic invention. However, Madame Celeste has 
a character, to display her pantomime; and Mr. Wright can put forth some 
of his “fun”; so that the piece may serve for a while to amuse the holy- 
day folks. 

Drury Lane has modified its horse performances, to pay reverence to 
Easter. At the Princess's, Madame Thillou has reappeared, in Le Brun’s 
Rossignol, a“ tuneful” little opera, well known on the Continent; and the 
ballet of Esmeralda has been prettily furbished up. Mr. Macready has 
come out at Marylebone for a limited number of nights, which began with 
Hamlet, on Easter Monday: he is doubtless gratified to find the style of 
stage production different from that at a certain other establishment. Sad- 
ler's Wells has been devoted to the performances of Mr. Love, the well- 


| known ventriloquist. 


On the “other side of the water,” there is a due quantum of Paschal 
activity. The manager of the Surrey produced on Easter Monday a new 
pantomime, in which he insulted the Chartists; thus producing a sort of 
Cavalier and Roundhead contest among his audience, which terminated in 
a victory of the Loyalists. Mr. Osbaldiston has fitted up the Victoria in 


| grand style; declaring in his bills, that he intends to keep it in that “ proud 


position” which it has hitherto maintained. At Astiey’s, Eugene Sue’s 
romance of Le Juif Errant is opened, not for the sake of demolishing the 
Jesuits, but to give employment to Mr. Van Amburgh and his menagerie 
We are glad to see Astley’s “looking up”: the 
old national place of equine recreation is not to be slighted, though it is 
the height of fashion to witness the foreign tumblers at Drury Lane. 

A number of artists (painters) have been amusing themselves by acting 
the Heir at Law at the St. James's, for the benefit of the “ Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution.” Their audience was numerous, and the piece 
respectably played. 





LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

This is the title of a new association, set on foot in opposition to the ori- 
ginal Sacred Harmonic Society. We lately noticed the dismissal, by that 
Society, of their late conductor, Mr. Surman, upon various grounds, one of 
He, it appears, has retained friends and 
supporters suflicient to lay the foundation of this rival establishment; which 
gave its first public performance in Exeter Hall on Wednesday last, for the be- 
nefit of the distressed English artisans expelled from France. ‘lhe oratorio 
was Judas Maccabeus; aud it was very respectably performed. The solo- 


| singers included Miss Birch, the Misses Williams, and Mr. Reeves; the 


chorus seemed nearly as numerous as that of the old Society; and the in- 
strumental orchestra, though small, was select and eflective, being com- 
posed of eminent professional performers. The hall was as crowded as it 
usually is at the performances of the old Society; and the audience were 
liberal in their applause. 





MOUNT ETNA AT THE DIORAMA. 

A new picture, opened at the Diorama in the Regent's Park, represents 
Mount Etna. ‘The spectator stands on the Southern declivity of Mount 
Taurus; the tall peaks of Taormina and Mola to the right, the sea to the 
left; the great mountain in the middle distance. The scene is first viewed 
by the evening light; next by sunrise; night is renewed by the darkness of 
an eruption, the fire flares upwards from the crater, and lava winds its 
burning stream down the side of the mountain, seawards. ‘The picture is 
on rather a small scale, but proportionately high in the finish: the effect 
is more natural than is usual with scenes in the open air, and the aspect of 
the fiery commotion is at once ingenious and grand. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CONDUCT OF PUBLIC DISCUSSION. 

WE rely on our readers for remembering that they have their 
duties as well as their rights; and we call the fact to mind just 
now, not so much in our own vindication—we are willing to let 
the good name of our journal shift for itself—as in the desire to 
arouse in a class whom we are fain to believe most influential 
from their intelligence and independence, a more hopeful and 
courageous spirit than that which has dictated some strictures on 
our recent commentaries. Remonstrances, of which we recognize 
the manifest friendliness, have come to us from opposite sides,— 
from some who think we have been too explicit in admitting the 

olitical or social errors of the ruling and wealthy classes, and 
rom others who cannot reconcile our admission of those short- 
comings with our vindication of order. We publish a letter by 
one in the latter category. It is satisfactory to deal with a writer 
so honest, so forcible, and we are sure so capable of pushing the 
argument further, 

Our correspondent “W.S.” says that our readers “at times 
appear fated to misunderstand us.” Perhaps through some indis- 
tinctness of our own in idea or expression ; a fault which we are 
always elad to correct on ascertaining it. Possibly also through 
Some neglect on the reader’s part; in which case, we cannot sup- 
ply him with information and understanding too—we cannot per- 
form his part of the duty. “ To err is human,” and we are con- 
tent to assume the attribute of forgiveness towards “ W.S.” for 
neglecting « manifest duty. If the Spectator were prosecuted by 
the Attorney-General for any particular passage, the learned gen- 
tleman would be entitled to collate that passage with any others 
in the same number which might help him to establish his charge. 
We claim the like aids to favourable interpretation. Indeed, we 
expect our readers to do more, and when they call us to account 
on genera! political grounds, also to compare any particular paper 
or passage with the course which we maintain in general. We 
do not reprint a confession of faith on things in general in each 
weekly number, “W.S.” asks us to step forward with sug- 
gestions: newspapers are not bound to shape measures which 
they have no machinery to carry into action; but “W.S.” 
should observe, that in sketching “Our Own Revolution,” 
we did indicate the nature of measures equal to the want of 
the times and not exceeding the opportunities of the times. 
He who compares our assertion that it seems impossible to 
get up a rational movement with our approval of the Go- 
vernment Security Bill and the Alien Bill, should note that, 
even in the absence of any “national” movement, factions 
may create disorder which demand effective control; that we 
commended the Security Bill, not as a shelter for panice—which 
We never shared—but as introducing a more rational treatment of 
a specific offence ; and that in approving of the police regulation 
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sanctioned by the other bill, we glanced at its dangers from the | 


want cf effective responsibility. 
But there is a fourth reason for the dismay which we have had 
the honour to create among a few distinguished politicians by cer- 


tain of our recent papers: it is the tendency among all men to | 
run on in the same track of ideas, so that any sudden turn of | 


events which introduces new ideas distances them. Habit is 
second nature, and the minds which have grown familiar with 
the ideas of stagnant times are startled and discomforted by the 
intrusion of new and more stirring ideas. It is like the rough 
elements breaking into the warm, cosy, artificial unchangeable- 
ness of a well-regulated family hearth. 


their own not-to-be-unsettled ideas; they like to attend no public 
meetings but those from which every idea “ foreign to the object 


of the meeting ” is precluded. Hence, discussion at onesided meet- | 


ings has become a farce and a mockery ; and faith in journals has 
been seriously impaired. Carry this out to the full, and they 
Would cease to reflect the world as in a camera lucida; leaving 
nothing but a mirror for the reader’s own countenance 
lived though times of crisis and doubt too rough and too many 
to take our friends’ fears amiss. We have seen the doubts which 
We expressed of the all-sufficiency of “ Reform” reéchoed by those 
who stormed at our “ Tory ” scepticism ; we have seen the phrases 
in the Spectator concerning a living statesman denounced, and 
then almost rewritten some months latter by those very denoun- 
cers. Our readers will remember these things: they will re- 
member that criticisms on Sir Robert Peel, which the Spectator 
hazarded before other judgments on that subject had been com- 
pared, and which were made a scandal and a wonderment, be- 
came afterwards matter-of-course and of received common sense. 
Our readers know that these things are the reason why they are 
still our readers ; and yet a little later, some of them shall confess 
that the very things which now startle them have bound our con- 
Dexion closer. 

But the subject is larger than one between a journal and its 
readers. Change of times, we say, makes change of discussion ; 
and great is the change which is taking place before our eyes at 
this moment. We will not consciously lag behind events. We 
will not, amid the new and life-stirring elements of European 

litics, stay burrowing among the buried questions of the ante- 

iluvian wra—the fossil remains of “Reform,” or the debris 
Complete Suffrage.” “ W.S.” wants us to entertain higher ex- 
— of the organized agitation set on foot by the Fitty-one. 
e cannot. “Give us those measures,” he says, which the 


| sustained, 


| veins of the nation. 
All “regular” men are | 


most comfortable to have nothing in newspapers but what reflects | 
| utterance than lies in the mouth of the Fifty-one, or suits the 


Fifty-one propound, “and we shall possess the means of attain- 
ing the end desiderated by all.” Ay, “give us those measures,” 
and when they are given, we will render ourthanks. But we see 
nothing in the measures, as announced, which differs from the 
standing wares that the political pedlar could produce from his 
pack any day these last seventeen years—the broken meats, the 
chips, and waste rags of “ Reform.” We see nothing in the men— 


| headed by Mr. Hume and adorned by Mr. Feargus O’Connor— 


to kindle a nation’s enthusiasm for the adoption of any policy. 
We see nothing in the whole scheme to awaken a people from the 
apathy into which it has been lulled by commonplaces. The 
English people will not move except to enforce immediate re- 
sults, and there is no promise of any near result in the move- 
ment of the Fifty-one. The Corn-law repealers were impelled by 
urgent self-interest, aided by urgent public wants, and they con- 
structed a machinery to apply those strong motives: the Fifty- 
one are getting up a movement to employ that vocationless 
machinery. 

When some man among us possessing a power of command 
feels that the necessity of his position dictates a particular course 
of action, and proclaims that he is about to act, then the people 
stirs, and he finds a support incited by the mere love of move- 
ment. So when the Duke of Wellington, aided by Mr. Peel, 
recognized Catholic Emancipation as the alternative of civil war 
in Ireland, and avowed that he was going to emancipate the 
Catholics, he found a Legislature to go through with him, and 
to anticipate the suttrage of the nation. When the Conservatives 
were split and beaten on the Civil List—when William the Fourth 
was King, and the Whigs came in—when Earl Grey was swayed 
by old memories, the pride of consistency, and the influence of 
his earnest son-in-law—Keform became their necessity—the next 
action; and it was carried, to the amazement of a country 
startled from apathy. For all the perseverance of the Anti-Corn- 
law League, Mr. Cobden and his friends had sunk to despair: like 
Durandarte, seven long years the League had served its mistress, 
and now its apprenticeship was like to close in extinction. Bu} 
there came the tamine: Sir Robert Peel’s slow conviction attained 
maturity : he began his pregnant inquiries: Lord John Russell, not 
uninspired by a surreptitious oracle, who told what was brewing 
in the mind of the Premier, indited his London letter from Edin- 
burgh: the abstract question became the standard for the tight 
between Treasury-hench and Anti-Treasury-bench : the bursting 
rosebud of Sir Robert's opinions expanded into glorious flower— 
the action was decreed ; and in two months the despair of Cobden 
became the triumph of Peel. 

It is not the details of any measure—we might maunder for 
three or four more lustres over the merits and incidental doubts of 
“ Household Suffrage” or “Complete Suffrage ”—but the spirit 
and general scope of a political scheme, which would make it effi- 
cient to restore healthy action in the body politic. If any high 
and popular statesman—Sir Robert Peel, for instance—were to 
announce in a single sentence, that he was about to bring in a 
measure “ for the revision of our system,” or any other object 
equally large, but declared in a spirit of hearty conviction and 
proclaimed with the manner of present action, the whole country, 
without looking much to details, would rise on the moment, and 
would ring from one end to the other with the exulting cry— 
“The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill!” It is the 
spirit of vitality, the power of command, the energy for instant, 
and overmastering action,—these are the things 
wanted to make the blood move again, warm and quick, in the 
It is not by anatomizing vain statistics, or 
picking about among the dry rubbish of old “ bills,” that the poli- 
tical chiffoniers can awaken the country. The times want a larger 


ears of effeminate old habit. 


IRELAND—WHAT NEXT? 





| Tue state of Ireland seems to change only from bad to worse. It 


We have | 


might be more formidable; it could not be more disheartening. 
England cannot be afraid of Ireland, but had never more cause to 
be afraid for her. The spirit of disaffection is evidently spread- 
ing ; and the so-called spirit of “ loyalty” is not of a very -ound 
or reassuring quality. Although the “ Confederation” may not 
yet number in its rauks any great mass of the population, it is 
not to be regarded as an isolated fact. Indeed, trom the terms of 
its recorded proceedings, it follows that every member ot the 
Confederation is a professed rebel: so that it is to be taken, not so 
much as measuring the extent of disaffection in the population, 
as the muster-roll of a rebel army. Considerable numbers have 
enrolled themselves as a “ national guard.” But there are many 
sigus that the people at larse sympathize with the aggressive 
form that the Repeal agitation has assumed. Individual mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic clergy emulate the most violent 
of the speakers. Large bodies of the clergy—as the dioceses 
of Cloyne and Ross, Waterford and Lismore—choose the pre- 
sent as the time to make threatening declarations in favour 
of Repeal. Among the Old Repealers, Dr. Miley openly cone 
templates the possibiiity of rebellion; and the peaceful coun- 
sels of the O’Connells are barely endured upon sufferance. 
The Dublin Pilot, O’Connell’s stanchest adherent in the press, 
falls into the fashion, and admits “ that while the tactics of O’Con- 
nell were those suitable to the period in which they were incul- 
cated, circumstances which have since occurred require and ren- 
der expedient a development of policy in adaptation to existing 
events.” Other “ Moral Force” organs are converted to the ap- 
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cleat eerecmaeaiiaemnene 
proval of a force not “ moral.” These various and wide adhesions 
to the new doctrine show how it prevails, both in extent and 
power. The practice of drilling—exercising for actual war—is 
not confined to Dublin: the making and sale of arms is general. 
The Dundalk Patrivt—a “ Moral Force” journal—in noticing 
the systematic armament of peasantry and townsmen throughout 
a circle of several counties, describes the people as calm, resolute, 
unusually suber, and settled in conviction that they are to tri- 
umph. It is evident that the appeal to the national love of law- 
less violence has met with a very wide response, and that the 
spirit which commonly displays itself in the excesses of White- 
boys, Ribandmen, Molly Maguire and her children, Captain 
Rock, Captain Starlight, and all their bands, is united in the new 
inchoate rebellion. The rebellion, it would appear, has swallowed 
up all the smaller agitations, associations, conspiracies, and assas- 
sination-clubs, which are the exciting condiment necessary to 
Irish life. It overrides and predominates over all other cognate 
influences. So contident are the numerous promoters of the re- 
bellion, that they are making arrangements tu raise simultaneous 
movements in England—at Manchester and Liverpool, in Scot- 
land, and in the Colonies. What we see preparing in Ireland, 
then, is inchoate rebellion, or it is the grossest, most flagrant, and 


most mischievous imposture ever practised on a Government and | 


anempire. Be it which it may, it must be put down, 

The existing counteractives, we say, are not reassuring. The 
declaration of loyalty tothe Lord-Lieutenant has been numerously 
signed ; but still, in a national point of view, it is exceptional. 
The most like a general demonstration on the side of loyalty is 
that made by the Orangemen: but the time has not yet come for 
handing over [reland to the Orange Royalists for reconquest. At 
present it is much better that Government should retain the 
maintenance of authority in its own hands. Government there- 
fore must itself zrapple with what we have designated as positive 
rebellion or gigantic imposture. 

Ostensibly the steps taken for that purpose are, the enactment 
of the Government Security Bill, the proclamation of certain parts 
under the District Coercion Act, and the legal proceedings against 
certain persons for sedition or drilling. All these, we fear, will 
prove too feeble or too small, If the armament be an imposture, 
either the whole of the impostors ought to be arrested—a difficult 
task—or they ought at least to be called to account by a process 
of decimation. The seizure of a knot or two here and there has 
had no effect except to mark the impotence of the authorities. 
The proclamation of particular districts was well for putting down 
disturbance in detail ; but either its rigours have not been enforced 


With sufficient stringency, or the country is really in that state of 


wholesale rebellion that 1t appears to be in. In such case the pro- 
secution of a few individuals for sedition will be a mockery—it 
will neither prevent the continued utterance of seditious language 
nor arrest the preparatives for armed rebellion, 

Lord John Russell promises measures of a healing kind—re- 
dress of yrievances, and material improvements. They come late 
in the day, and to do any good they must be very large and im- 
posing. Sir George Grey, indeed, promises that they shall satisfy 
every “reasonable” man in Ireland; but that appeal, we fear, 
concerns only a very minute section of the Irish people. Even to 
do that, in the midst of traitorous agitation, they must be great and 
striking. We will not venture to assume that Lord John Russell 
has not sufficient inventive imagination to devise, or sufficient 
mastery to mature, measures for Ireland so large, so beneficent, 
and so imposing, that they shall at once blind the audacious stare 
of rebellion with a great light of heavenly splendour, strike home 
to the hearts of the Irish, and send them on their knees in a pas- 
sion of yrateful submission, But past experience does not enable 
us to assume the affirmative of such a great supposition. 

On the failure of these measures, therefore, of partial coercion 
or conciliation, there will remain but one resort—to recognize the 
state of Ireland for what it is, and to cope at once with the rebel- 
lion by measures adequate to encounter rebellion. It is to be ob- 
Served, that even if the other measures were calculated to hav 
succeeded at an earlier stage of Irish affairs, or at any other time 
than one of European revolt, the actual juncture may well de- 
mand others of quicker and more potent action. The Irish them- 
selves have not generally repudiated this organized and avowed 
rebellion as an imposture: it professes, in their name, to make 
the question of Repeal a trial of physical strength: the proper 
and received mode of joining issue, on the part of authority 
would be by the proclamation of martial law,—a substitution oi 
military law, which is simple, prompt, decided, and suited for an 
arena of purely physical contest, in lieu of that law which is com- 
plicated, slow, aud in isive, and which positively demands for i 
execution the concurrence of those who are themselves rebeis ¢ 
associated with rebels. S 
attain an immediate success, every consideration suggests the in- 
stant resort to more decisive }) If a large majority of tl 
Trish remain loyai, it is but justice to establish such a state ot 
things as shall give effect to their loyalty, free it from the co- 
ercion of anarchy, and restore order as soon as possible. If the ma- 
jority of the Irish are not loyal, but disaffected or rebellious, then 
the Imperial Government should not delay the only safe method 
of dealing with arebellious province. And if it is desirable to ren- 
der the luyalry of the Orange minority effective, it can be doue 
in no way so discreetly and humanely as under that code which 
combines with rigour against an enemy the most stringent dis- 
cipline over the forces employed. 





uid the measures already adopted no 


lans. 


useful purpose. To pretend that the Irish are loyal, when they are 
not loyal, only provokes contempt; to withhold from the loyal per- 
mission to act defensively, would provoke disgust at a gross injus- 
tice ; to flinch from the issue on which the rebels have placed the 
contest, would destroy all confidence in the power of the Govern- 
ment; to permit the continuance of anarchy, would beto permit that 
which obstructs all measures for the benetit of Ireland. At present 
Ireland feels neither the power, nor the wealth, nor the benevo- 
lence of England: all are exerted in her behalf, but in a manner 
so stinted, or so misrepresented by the Irish leaders, that the in- 
fluence does not reach the people themselves. Starving, they do 
not know the exertions that England has made to stand between 
them and death ; destitute, knowing England only_as the island 
of the Lotophagi which inveigles the absentees, as the employer 
of the tax-collector and the policeman, they can associate with 
the name of England nothing but malevolence ; arming with im- 
punity, hearing on all sides the mockery of all authority, they 
cannot suppose that England has any peremptory power. Eng- 
lish influeaces do not reach the Irish people. It is full time that 
they should be made to do so. And first in order, though not 
last, the convulsed country must be made to feel the. power which 
it is not to be allowed to shake off. 
HOW TO DISPOSE OF OUR COLONIAL 
ENCUMBRANCES. 

Srmr Wirr1am Mo.eswortu has notified for some day after 
Easter, a motion, “to call the attention of the House to the sub- 





ject of the Colonies, and to submit to the consideration of the 


House a motion with regard to Colonial Government and Ex- 
penditure.” It is indeed high time that the whole system in- 
cluded in these words should be revised. The actual state of 
matters is disastrous and fraught with danger. Some colonies, 
like the great West Indian group, are sinking to ruin under Eng- 
lish mismanagement; others, like Canada, have been exasperated 
by a fust and loose policy, and keptin an intermittent fever of dis- 
affection ; the great Cape colony has been labouring with a tedious 
und vexatious border war, the legacy of long misgovernment; not 
a colony of the Australian group but has its grievances; New Zea- 
land is barely struggling to preserve an existence, almost destroyed 
by its * Government”: everywhere there is official injury and po- 
pular discontent—to the Mother-country expense, to the Colonies 
vexation and loss, Meanwhile, the pleas on which the existing 
Colonial system was based have slipped from under it: Emanci- 
pation has undermined the West Indian Colonies, and Free Trade 
has revoked the conditions of Emancipation; Free Trade has an- 
nulled the protective part of the Colonial system, and the re- 
peal of the Navigation-laws will abolish its last remnant. 
The present machinery of administration grew up with that 
system: yet it is retained after that System Is virtually extinct. 
Mother-country and Colonies are a mutual burden—the Colonies 
expensive, the Mother-country a hindrance to every kind of de- 
velopment which she ought to foster. “We must retrench our 
expensive military protection,” cries the English legislator. 
“ Abate your injurious authority,” retorts the colonist. 

The maintenance of Imperial authority, indeed, is rendered 
difficult, since it is very difficult to show the quid pro quo that the 
Colonies receive in return for their allegiance. What good, tor 
instance, do the West Indian Colonies derive from the connexion 
with the Mother-country, since emancipation has destroyed their 
property and Pree Trade has abolished their exclusive market? 
Again, the New Zealand settlers were quite prepared to make out 
their own case—to organize their own government, enforce their 
own laws, and defend themselves: the Government interfered 
only to disorganize the government, bring the laws into contempt, 
and preecat the colonists from efficiently defending themselves. 

On the other hand, it is equally difficult to make out what ad- 
vantage the Mother-country derives from her Colonies still de- 
pendent, which she does not derive from her independent colo- 
nies, in return for the immense expenditure, civil and military, in 
their name. It is no longer exclusive trade—it is not waste lands 
for settlement, since they are barely used ; and the United States 
the whole of our own dependencies 


absorb more emigrants than 





tovether, 
“Cost away the useless encumbrances,” cries the English eco- 
ist; and the actual state of the Imperial finances lends force 
th ijip il. fhe reflex of the revolution which is spreading 
er the world as fire over a prairie imparts a new force 
the ery of the colonists—“ Separation !”—like the portentous 


md which Pallas Athena threw into the voice of Achilles. 








Put violent premature dismemberment would be burtfal to all, 

It would ruin the prestige of England, on which so much of her 
| influence de} ls. It wonld alienate for ever resources 

h are still invaluable, though they lie in abeyance. It wouid 
toff the Colonics from the great source of instant prosperity 

r ] mwwth. It would | e the West Indies to be absorbed 

in the United States, to the detriment of the Colonies, the de- 
uction of Newro freedom, and the gain of not even the “annex- 

i wi jie. It would leave New Zealand to be appropriated 
by France as the key to the Southern Ocean, If a spark of wis- 


dom or public virtue remains in England, none of these results 
will be hazarded. To that remnant of sense and virtue Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth is to make his timely appeal; and it is not our 
intention to anticipate the details and reasoning by which, doubt- 
less, he will illustrate his subject: but an examination of the 
principles that bottom the question may prepare our readers for 


To delay or evade the application of force would serve no | its consideration. 
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The nature of colonial relation with a mother-country is de- 
termined by the essential conditions of colonial existence: the 
mutial claims are determined by the mutual benefit; and unless 
the relation be based on that substantidl ground, it cannot sur- 
vive times of trouble. What, then, are the essential conditions of 
colonial existence ? 

A colony is a domain pertaining to a civilized state, which be- 
gins by being a desert and ends by being a copy of the parent 
state. The rapidity of its growth is determined by the nutritive 
powers of the parent. So long as there are vacant Jands in that 
colony unsettled, so long does the mother-country retain an inte- 
rest in the colony as the recipient of its‘redundant population. 
The land, at first, manifestly belongs to the parent state: the 
early settlers and each relay of emigrants owe allegiance to the 
parent state, and some gratitude for being permitted to appro- 
priate those lands; which they cannot appropriate except under 
cover of the power and authority of the parent state, or else other 
great states might also appropriate those lands and subdue the 
settlers. 

Tue benefit which colonies derive from the colonial relation is 
the direct nourishment from the parent state, in the shape of or- 
ganized authority, accumulated capital, and trained labour; all 
three things of slow growth, if left to mere internal development. 
The independent colonies, the United States, draw capital and | 





“Ist. That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she 
will be graciously pleased to take into consideration whether the government of 
sage _ : Viceroy is any longer necessary, and whether that office ought not to 

@ abolished, 

“2d. That amongst the most prominent of the grievances of Ireland is the law 
by which the whole ecclesiastical property of that country is assigned to the 
clergy of a small section of the population; and that this House pledges itself, 
after providing for existing rights, and for the claims of her Majesty's Protestant 
subjects who are members of the Established Church, to cooperate with her 
Majesty in efecting such a settlement of Church property in Ireland as will give 
satisfaction to the Irish people. 

“3d. By placing the Parliamentary suffrage on a basis by which an adequate 
constituency shall be secured, and by passing a satisfactory bill for electoral regis- 
tration. 

“4th. By granting municipal institutions for the self-government of cities, 
boroughs, and towns in Ireland, on the same principle and to the same extent as 
the cities, boroughs, and towns of England enjoy municipal privileges. 

“ Sth. By amending the Grand Jury laws.” 

Now, the first requisite for action is a distinct idea of the thing 
proposed to be done ; and we search this programme of Irish Re- 
form for a distinct idea of its several parts. In vain. It is not 
only the expression that is at fault, though that may stand for 
much, Mr. Hume volunteers to point out a peculiar opportune- 
ness in the present time, and he characterizes the juncture: he 
needed not to do that, but might have introduced his programme 
without preamble ; he thinks, however, that the peculiar aptitude 
of the time fortifies his case. A “time has arrived” which is 





labour from this country; but not so advantageously as colonies | peculiarly suited to his project: what, then, is the peculiar cha- 
still connected might under a good system of colonization; be- | racteristic of the time? That it isa time when the interests of 
cause capital would have its guarantee under a perfect union of | the United Kingdom demand the removal of causes on which 
laws and authority between metropolitan and provincial states, | just complaints are founded by the Irish! It is an odd phrase 





and the supply of labour would be assorted according to the wants | 
of the colonists, not only according to the expulsive tendencies of | 
overpeopled districts. 

This connexion implies the correlatives of authority and pro- 
tection ; but what authority, what protection ? 

The authority should secure the due use and development of 
the colonial resources—the due administration of lands available 
for settiement; the perfection of every facility for intercourse, | 
political, commercial, and personal, between mother-country and | 
colony, as though the colony were “an integral part of the em- | 
pire”; the development and training of the colonial community 
in all the duties of citizenship—self-government, self-support, 
self-defence. Such an authority would maintain itself, not by 
limiting or restricting, but by unfolding and strengthening the 
energies of the colony, so that the connexion would be a manifest 
source of welfare and strength to the dependency. The colonists 
would be trained to self-government by the freest institutions, by 
the appointment of colonists to the highest offices in the local ad- 
ministration, even to the highest of all. No demand would be 
made on the home government for “civil” expenses. Absentees 
would cease to be absent, if the colonies became tields of honorary 
distinction ; as indeed they might be made the road to distinction 
at home. In this way the colony, advanced to maturity, would 
be an ally bound by every endearing tie of tradition and self-in- 
terest to be the close friend of the parent state; “separation” 
being neither sought nor dreaded, but superseded by equal federal 
companionship. 

No demands would be made for military expenses. The pro- 
tection accorded to a colony with strength thus developed would 
consist, mostly, in the latent power of the mother-country. There 
is not a settlement we have that would not be able and proud, 
with adequate political institutions, to undertake its own defence 
against surprise. Against attacks from great states at war with | 
the parent state, it might be protected from home : no force could | 
be directed against even our most distant colony, New Zealand, 
which might not be counteracted by a force from England, for | 
the special service. Such was the case with the New England colo- | 
nies, whom we find undertaking to furnish men and money so | 
early as 1643, on the confederation of the states against Indianor | 
Dutch aggression ; and even in the special services, the wars of | 
England against Franceon American ground, the States furnish- | 
ed their contingents: “ Royal Americans” fought under Wolfe at | 
Quebec. There is not a colony that would not emulate the New | 
Englanders. 

We have indicated the essentials of a colonial relation neither 
costly to the mother-country nor oppressive to the dependency— 
one, in fact, under which the Colonies of Great Britain would not 
cost the Mother-country a shilling, but would on the contrary 
swell her strength, reciprocate her commerce, and augment her | 
resources. What hinders us from setting free these essential 
principles, that they may work truly? The obstacle is the Colo- 
nial Office in Downing Street: that it is which prevents the proper 
government of the British Colonies, foments disaffection, and | 
renders them costly encumbrances. It is thus that the Colonial | 
Office costs this ountry many millions sterling every year, and | 
endangers the integrity of the empire. We will show how. 


A SPECIMEN OF SENATORIAL WORKMANSHIP. 
Mr. Hume, Agamemnon of the Fifty-one, has not yet issued a 
programme of the great English Reform movement; but he has 
volunteered a programme of Reform for Ireland. It is less re- 
markable for what it has of substance than for some peculiarities 
of its composition: they throw light on the capacity of the chosen 
leader to shape and enunciate large measures of state. The pro- 
gramme stands thus on the Notice-paper of the Commons— 

“ Mr. Hume—To submit to the House, that the time is arrived when the in- 
terests of the United Kingdom urgently demand that prompt and decisive mea- 
sures should be taken by this House for the removal of the causes on which just 
complaints on the part of theIrish people are founded; and with that view we 
Propose— 








} 











| fection. 
| well on paper. 
| tax ora meagre vocabulary; but it is a want of distinctness and 


that—to found a complaint on a cause. However, “with that 
view,” “we propose,” that the Sovereign shall be asked to consider 
whether the Viceregal Government ought not to be abolished; 
“we propose” that the House pledges itself after providing for 
the existing claims of her Majesty’s Protestant subjects who 
are members of the Established Church—{a wide provision !]— 
to cooperate in “such a settlement of Church property as 
will give satisfaction”; “we propose” dy securing “an 
adequate | Parliamentary] constituency”; and “we propose ” “ by 
passing a satisfactory bill for electoral registration” Kc. Now, 
what is it possible to make of this extraordinary composition ? 

Then as to the nature of the things. He proposes a settlement 
of Church property : what kind of settlement? “Such” a one as 
shall “ give satisfaction” to the Irish people. What is that? If 
it be abolition, what become of the “claims”? Yet what short of 
abolishing would give “ satisfaction” to the Roman Catholics? 
There is only one sense in which the phrase has an universal ac- 
ceptation throughout Ireland—to “give satisfaction” means to 
tight a duel: is Mr. Hume going to settle Church property by an 
“affair of honour”? 

He next invites the House to make a very strange proposition. 
The House is to “ propose” “dy placing the Parliamentary suffrage 
on a basis by which an adequate constituency shall be secured.” 
What is the House to “ propose ” “ by ” the means here indicated ? 
A wedding? or acertain mancuvre in écarté? Mr. Hume makes 
no mention of what he proposes by the means in question. And 
the means are in themselves curious. He wishes to place a suf- 
frage on a basis, the basis is to secure a constituency, and the con- 
stituency is to be “ adequate”: adequate to what? what is the 
standard of equation ? 

Then for another object he proposes “a satisfactory bill”: 
what is a satisfactory bill? Certainly we never saw one. Did 
Mr. Hume? If he has, he should describe what is far less fa- 
miliar to Englishmen than a black swan. The traveller who sees 
a monster does nothing for his reader when he only names it. 
For example, if Mr. Hume, enjoying his September sports in the 
sequestered tields of Tothill, were to bring down, as it flew, a 
squalus terrestris, we should learn nothing by the information 
unless he were to describe the bird as well as name it. The de- 
scription of “ a satisfactory bill” would be a valuable contribu- 
tion to political science. 

It is often said of imperfect schemes that they “ look very well 
on paper”: Mr. Hume is a very well-meaning man; but he has 
lived tor two generations in the House of Commons without even 
having attained to ¢hat stage in the long pilgrimage towards per- 
He has not yet got so far as to make his scheme look 
And, we repeat, the real fault is not the bad syn- 


substance in the ideas. Mr. Hume, we have no doubt, sincerely 
desires to make a beginning in Irish Reform; and to that end he 
invites the House of Commons to “ propose” that it shall pass 
measures which will “ give satisfaction,” that it shall secure things 
that are “adequate,” and exact “satisfactory” bills. And Mr. 
Hume is facile princeps—indeed, facillime princeps, for not a 
question has been made about his chieftainship—of the Fifty-one 
who have undertaken to regenerate the United Empire! Weare 
not insisting on verbal criticism—errors of composition we might 
pass; but we are endeavouring to penetrate through the style to 


| the ideas: we find that what stand for ideas are in fact nullities ; 


that the resolutions, which are couched as if they suggested plans, 
suggest no plans, but only blank forms in which plans may 
hereafter be inserted. This comes under the head of “solemn 
trifling”: it tends to destroy faith in the sincerity of agitators 
who claim attention for such counterfeits, and thus also to pro- 
voke disgust at “ Reform” generally, as a dull “ humbug.” 


BENEFIT SOCIETIES AND REAL PROPERTY. 
THE members of friendly societies allege a defect in the law which 
is a real grievance. The law of conveyance, they state, prohibits 
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the direct holding of freehold property by benefit societies ; so | 
that when working men have saved money and desire for some 
purpose to purchase real property, they are obliged to rely solely | 
on-the honesty of trustees, to whom the land must be made over. | 
Even the doubtful security of trusteeship is especially incon- | 
venient for societies whose members are frequently changing. | 
At a recent meeting in Leeds, practical instances of the vexation 
from the defect in the law were cited. A short time ago, the Leeds 
District Flour Mill Society was about to purchase property for 
conversion into a corn mill; but having learned that the property 
must be conveyed to trustees in their own right, the purchase 
was postponed, if not abandoned. The societies of Odd Fellows 
cannot erect a hall in which to old their meetings. The Re- 
demption Society at Leeds labours under a peculiarly vexatious | 
operation of the law, because it is prevented from cuming into | 
the complete possession of its own property. 

This case is rather remarkable. ‘he society is one of working 
men, established to carry out the principle of codperation. In 
that respect it must be altogether distinguished from Mr. Fear- 
gus O’Connor’s Land Company, which is an association somewhat 
like the Art-Union, on a gigantic scale in point of numbers; the | 
prizes being small allotments of freehold land. A gentleman | 
has recently given to the Redemption Society the reversion of | 
some land in South Wales, about ten miles from the sea-port of 
Carmarthen. The land is 220 acres in extent, and of very fine 
quality. The whole reversion accrues on the death of a very 
aged person, and the Society might obtain possession of ninety 
acres at once: but here the law steps in—the suciety cannot enter 
into possession at all, but the property must be made over to 
trustees, 

Opinions may differ as to the critical value of the experiment | 
undertaken by the Redemption Society: their plan of operations | 
at least promises that it will be conducted fairly and beneficially 
to the parties immediately concerned ; the earnestness of the pro- | 
moters, and of their munificent friend, is beyond question; and | 
not only is the right of all of them to make the experiment 
equally beyond question, but if we regard it in no other light 
than as an illustration of argument or an intellectual recreation, 
it merits approval. It is creditable to see the working classes | 
engaged so earnestly and intelligently in examining the social 
principles that concern their existence. They are hindered by a 
fault in the law which bears peculiarly on the poorer class of so- 
cieties, from the costliness of surmounting it. The fault is a | 
positive evil in itself, and it actsas a grievance to very numerous 
sections of the people. The statement of the grievance ought to | 
cause immediate redress. Mr. Feargus O'Connor has a bill in 
Parliament to place his Land Company on a surer footing : some | 
persons doudt his sincerity—the best way for those persons to | 
test it, and to secure it, would be to muke the bill effvctual, and 
applicable to all cognate cases. 

RESCUE FOR WILSON! 
THE rumoured appointment of Mr. James Wilson to be Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade has drawn upon him rather 
sharp attacks: but surely the assailants are too hard? The 
Morning Post, for instance, is wrong to attack him for his Utili- 
tarian Epicureanism and his composition. Our contemporary | 
cites a long passage in which Mr. Wilson argues thus— 

“ Laisser-faire and Free Trade are surely not limited to buying and selling. If | 
the great principle of self-love may be relied on in business, it will surely not be | 
found defective in morals. If we may rely on individuals promoting the public wel- 
fare when they are successful as merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and farmers, 
why not rely on the same principle in all their family concerns, and in most of the 
relations of man to man? Instead of relying on selfishness, however, we find in 
politics that all individuality must be submerged in some abstract general good. A | 
principle of public welfare, or of national union, is set up, and individuals are required 
to govern their actions by that abstraction instead ot their private interest. This 
is pariicularly the case in France, where never-ending chimeras concerning the | 
great nation are made the rule of conduct. When we reflect on the limited nature 
of man’s faculties, how imperfectly even they make the individual to provide 
for his own happiness, to which end they are more peculiarly adapted, it must be | 
at once apparent that those faculties are not intended to enable man to secure the 
order of society or the happiness of nations. We know, in tact, from experience, 
and we now know it more firmly than ever, that the best-informed and wisest 
statesmen, the most celebrated lawgivers of modern times, with all the knowledge | 
of all ages at their command, have very generally failed to promote the public | 
welfare by their measures. The plain reason is, that the faculties of no man are 
adapted to promote the welfare of many millions, except as he promotes, in the 
most enlightened manner possible, his own welfare. But if this be true of well- 
educated statesmen—men acquainted with all the knowledge that ever has been 
gathered—how true must it be of those persons who, without any of that know- | 
ledge, start at once on the spur of the moment into statesmen, and, having pre- 
viously only written a smul! history, or a few remarks on workmen, or never 
having written anything, suppose that they can at sight regulate the affairs of 
nations! Louis Philippe, M. Guizot, Prince Metternich, and the King of Prussia 
have all failed. We do not impute bad intentions tothem. We, on the contrary, 
believe them and the great majority of statesmen to have the best intentions; but 
they have failed from the inadequacy of the human faculties to accomplish the 
great object proposed by legislation.” 

But, surely, prejudice blinds the Post to the true character of 
this passage—its delicate irony. The argument 4 fortiori, toat if 
selfishness succeeds in business it must succeed in morals, is an 
excellent burlesque of the logic current in political writers; the 
large postulate, that people are to be patriotic by cultivating their 
own happiness “ in the most enlightened manner,” rivals Voltaire 
in turning a solemn argument inside out; the keen remark, that 
the faculties of man are not given him to secure the order of so- 
ciety or the happiness of man, reads like the reflection of a satirist 
fresh from the shocking little poems of Catullus or the scepticism 
of Lucretius ; and the ascribing of Louis Philippe’s failure to lack 
of self-seeking is an exquisite reductio ad absurdum. It is evident 





| he would have accepted a much humbler one some time ago. 


| respects Mr. Wilson will suit him admirably. 


that Mr, Wilson intended to expose the whole fallacy of pure 
Utilitarian economy in a single paragraph, and we cannot but 
congratulate him on his triumphant success. He shows, as the 
Post is careful to notice, that “ laisser faire” is tantamount to no 
government; for it is manifest that if a government not only 
laisse what it ought not to faire, but also Jaisse what it ought to 
Jaire, it does not perform any functions of government at all, 
though it perfectly fulfils the doctrine which Mr. Wilson so cle- 
verly exposes. But why does not the Post allow him credit for 
his Voltairesque achievement? Again, his reductio of the self- 
seeking doctrine—which, indeed, distinguished Pagan philosophy 
from the new basis of morals, “ Love one another”—is capitally 
executed. But why not generously allow that merit to a political 
opponent ? 

The Post also exposes many flaws in the composition or style 
of the writer in the Economist ; having previously cited still 
more curious examples of the “ dreary waste of words.” But we 
do not know that skill in composition is a necessary qualification 
in “ a candidate for official station.” Indeed, we know the very 
reverse to be the fact, from the internal evidence of most official 
documents. A master of style, in the department of newspaper 
writing, is to be found in the same office ; but it will be observed 
that is in a subordinate situation. It might be an improvement 
if candidates for office were put through a course of exercise 


| under the schoolmaster in English composition; but we do not 
| see that Mr. Wilson should be picked out for exception. 


We will 
venture to rely on the faith of our readers when we assure them 
that even worse writers are to be found in office. French is re- 
quired in one department, but English in none; so that Mr. Wil- 
son’s enemies will be disappointed of any hopes on that score. 

In the Board of Trade, it should seem from the inquiries of 
the Navigation-laws Committee of the Lords and the lucubrations 
of Mr. George Frederick Young, the chief requisite is a power of 


| dressing up a case and adorning it with plausible statistics; and 


our readers have before had occasion to notice the skill of that 
kind displayed by Mr. Wilson. We do not see, therefore, where 
a better selection could have been made. 

The Manchester Examiner assails Mr. Wilson on another 
ground— 

“ No doubt, Mr. Wilson will be very glad of the situation, if he can get it— 
i But the recreant 
Whigs, in these their Conservative days, have need of help; and Mr. Wilson has 
been quite petted for those articles in the Economist, abusing France, traducing 
the working classes of this country, and pandering to the shabbiest fears of a 
panic-struck aristocracy. But we will pay our respects to Mr. James Wilson and 
the Economist on Saturday next; and, meantime, wish him pleasant dreams of a 
realization of those hopes which he has nursed for years.” 


Then a correspondent of the same paper chimes in— 

“Lord John Russell may wish to have a man who has a reputation on ques- 
tions which have some relation to the office; and he will want ove whose scruples 
will not interfere with the regularity and obedience of his votes. In both these 
Again, he will require to choose 
some one who does not represent a large and Liberal constituency, or his reélection 
would be a most improbable thing; and in this also Mr. Wilson may possibly be 
unexceptionable. Besides this, Mr. Wilson has shown by his speeches and votes 
in Parliament, that he could act in a disciplined corps, and, by his recent writ- 
ing in the Economist, that his pen and his reputation are at the service of the 
privileged order.” 

This is the bitterness of the Free-trade party ; whom, it would 


| appear, Mr. Wilson has used as the fox used the goat in the well. 


But the writer involuntarily supplies further proof of Mr. Wil- 
son’s qualitications,—his superior mastery over scruples, his = 
ral utility, and his sitting for a manageable constituency. Why 
not candidly admit the facts as they are? We protest against 
this conspiracy of all parties—Protectionists and Free-traders, 
Tories and Liberals—to write down Mr. Wilson. 


ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE. 
LAND-TAX NOT RENT. 
Ir is a favourite argument with the defenders of the present revenue sys- 
tem in British India that the land-tax there levied is in fact only the rent 
of the land, which is drawn by the Government as proprietor in chief. We 
need not here discuss the legality of any such claim on constitutional 





| grounds; but it is evident that so radical a difference exists between land 


or produce taxes and rent, that it is scarcely conceivable how any one 
should seriously have confounded the two. Rent is the hire of Jand paid 
for its use, and consequently varies with its adaptation to production. The 
amount paid by a tenant for land is goverued by the fertility of the soil, 
the climate of the country, the situation of the farm, the density of popu- 
lation in the neighbourhood, the degree of intelligence subsisting among 
the people, the power of associating enjoyed by the inhabitants with indi- 
vidual freedom, (that is to say, the good or bad constitution of the govern- 
ment and the laws,) in short, by all the influences which determine the 
prosperity of countries, or their poverty. Under all or each of these re- 
spective influences, the rent paid will be high or low on every separate 
holding; and the tenant makes his calculation according to the prospect of 
profit held out to him. The average rent of a country is high or low ac- 
cording to the number and importance of markets, the state of means of com- 
munication, and other local advantages, but always subject to the prepondera- 
ting general influences of good government, security of property, and freedom 
of exertion. Still, could we suppose an average rate of rent to be fairly 
calculated for a country like England, it would be most unfair to assess all 
lands by such a standard. The grounds now paying less than an average 


| rent would not by a mere decree (such as some visionaries have imagined) 


be rendered capable of paying more than before because the well-situated 
lands paid less than they used to pay. The result of any such attempt 
would be to throw great profits into the hands of owners of well-placed 
lands, and to throw those lands which were worse situated altogether out 
of cultivation. Now, a land-tax, by assessing an even rate on lands of 
all kinds, levies an average impost in this manner and with the same result. 
It is impossible to levy an equal assessment, that can be paid by any 
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extent of cultivated land, without rating in such a manner as to cause it 


to fall lightly upon well-situated land and so heavily on others as to prove 
& practical prohibition to cultivation. In British India, immense tracts of 
waste land are kept unproductive by the operation of the land-tax. Some 
Officials, who had a notion of improving the revenue by a deviation from 
the strict rule now enforced, have conceded the privilege of cultivating un- 
occupied lund at a modified land-tax to parties willing to bring it under 
cultivation. These proceedings were in the most instances disavowed by 
the Indian Government, and the new occupants ejected. 

One incident of this kind, such as is documented by a proclamation of 
the Bombay Government dated 20th June 1838, stamps the impost now 
levied in India with the indelible mark of a land-tax, and distinguishes it 
sufficiently from rent. This land-tax cannot bear the competition that 
rent supports; and for obvious reasons. It does not depend upon the local 
advantages or disadvantages of the land, any more than on the moral or 
intellectual improvement of society; it is not measured by the fund created 
with the sweat of the planter, nor is it sanctioned by his concurrence in the 
rate of assessment. A fixed rate, carried over the surface of one of the most 
varied as well as the most extensive empires, without regard to sites, soils, 
or situation, from which wealth and poverty are alike without appeal,— 
this is no bargain of choice between freemen, but a badge of slavery im- 
posed by conquerors upon bondsmen: as such, we are told, it was exacted 
by the later Mahomedan conquerors and by Mabratta predatory chiefs. 


The land-tax can ouly be claimed as rent in those parts of India where | 


the old proprietors have disappeared, and the taxgatherer has assumed 
their place. For it is notorious that land has been held as private pro- 
perty for centuries by the same families, many of whom have title-deeds 
to show. It is equally notorious that improvements made by individuals 
at great cost have, in many parts, raised the cultivation and rendered poor 
soils productive. ‘Tanks and works for irrigation and drainage, with all 
the necessary accessories of even the humblest human dwellings, have 
been constructed by the investment of private property; and a comparison 
between what has been done in the way of public works under our rule, 
and what the Native sovereigns did for the people, or allowed the people 
the means of doing for themselves, is not to our advantage. 

Now, it is upon a complicated structure of society like this that a claim 
for a uniform rate of tax is superinduced, and enforced to the disregard of 
the thousand shades of right, and the rewards of industry, which has been 
the eloquent theme of high-minded statesmen, and which, although denied, 
has never been disproved. To levy a tax imposed after cultivation has 


ness and prosperity; but rather they feel for any adventure, for any action with- 
out guaranteed consequences, all the dread of strangeness and effeminate timidity.” 
I have quoted the whole of the paragraph, for I think it describes as truly as 
it does most admirably the condition of public feeling and sentiment in this coun- 
try at the present time. Whatever apprehension, therefore, may exist at the pre- 
sent crisis of affairs in Europe, should spring less from any power that the Chart- 
ists may possess, than from the use our ruling powers may make of the state of 
feeling indicated by you. It would be only for the Whigs, aided by the Tories 
with their organs of the press—the Times, Post, Standard, and others—to put 
forth that it was essential to the safety of this country as a measure of defensive 
policy to interfere in the internal affairs of France or Germany; and I am 
afraid that the majority of the country would be led away by the specious 
arguments and pretexts that would be employed for the purpose: aud although I 
do hope better things of Lord John Russell and his colleagues than any such 
policy as this, 1 cannot forget that there is so much work for them to do at home, 
and they appear so utterly incompetent to the task, that it will be impossible to 
get rid of this task scarcely in any other way than by diverting public attention 
to foreign affairs. I do regret, therefore, Sir, to observe you speaking coldly, if 
not sneeringly, of what you call the “substitute for a national movement.” You 
admit that the “ actual state of the House of Commons is a scandal and a 
public shame. The Representative Assembly meets annually to exhibit its in- 
efficiency in the service of the nation—its disregard for the interests and wishes 
of the poor, and most numerous classes, who form so large a part of ‘the people.’ 
It ‘ represents’ nothing, at least with any directness or accuracy. The manageable 
boroughs, and the element of corruption in the shape of ‘freemen’ and other 
electoral mercenaries, destroy all authenticity, and constitute an odious 
scandal.” Now, in sober earnestness, I would ask, what there is to hope 
for from a House of Commons such as this is described to be? Certainly 
nothing of a great or beneficent character. What, then, has to be done? 
Fifty Members of Parliament have already started an organized agitation for 
“ extended suffrage,” “ revision of taxation,” and “ general reform,” and, L hope, 
“ triennial Parliaments.” You remark, that you “ can form no very high expect- 
ations from this new attempt”: but give us those measures, and, I believe, we 
should possess the means for attaining the end desiderated by all. It is true that 
at present there is no plan before the public.—which is much to be regretted; but 
why shall not you, Sir, as one of the fourth estate, step forward with one, and in 
this manner assist the fifty of the third estate? this would be encouraging to 
them, and, I think, pleasing to your readers, who at times appear fated to mis- 


| understand you. 


introduced rights and relative values, and to assess that tax at an arbitrary 


rate utterly independent of the rights and values thus created, is surely | 


not to found a claim for rent. Then, let not this tax be called rent, with 
which it has nothing in common. 

The fallacy that this tax is levied in British India in lieu of rent, being 
once rejected, the calculation which we put forward last week tells with 
its full force. In comparison with other taxes, the land-tax is the most 
oppressive, and is consequently the least productive that can be devised. 
It presses on the opening link of the chain of associations which com- 
merce gives birth to, and prevents its growing to that length which at its 
other extremity would easily support a tenfold pressure. Its effects are 
clearly the same in Asia as in Europe, although the degree of intensity 
with which the people suffer is different in each of those quarters of the 
globe. ‘The invariable accompaniment of the land-tax is the breaking up 
of the soil into small areas for cultivation, and a consequent bad economy 
of agricultural Iakour, which does not allow of a realization of capital. 
Judicious taxation, on the contrary, encourages the free movement of 
every trading association, until the results of united exertion assume the 
shape in which they are to be consumed. At that stage the amount is un- 
doubtedly largest on which the taxgatherer can lay his hand; and he is 
wise in staying his grasp until it arrives. 

The field presented by British India for organizing Tropical agriculture 
is so vast, and the impediments now obstructing this organization are so 
palpable and oppressive, that the interest awakened by a study of those 
Magnificent countries becomes all-absorbing. It is, too, the more ne- 
cessary to regulate the industry of British India, that its present para- 
lyzed and unproductive state holds out inducements to undertakings else- 
where, which ought to be directed by a due knowledze of the competition 
that may be expected when a reform is introduced into Indian govern- 
ment. 
tivation of Cotton in India will hasten the day of improvement. The 
British public is following with no small anxiety the progress of their 
labours. 


FURTHER REFORM. 
THE SPECTATOR. 
Camberwell, April 24th 1848. 

Srr—Even at the risk of appearing obtrusive, | aim induced again to address 
you: and permit me to remark, that while I quite concur in the general views con- 
tained in your first topic of this week—* The National Nightmare ”"—I am unable 
to reconcile them with the support you have given tothe * Government Se urity” 
Bill and the “ Alien” Bill; measures, in my opinion, not warranted by the cireum- 
stances. If the public mind be im the condition described by you with so much 
truth and power, wherein, it may be asked, was the necessity for these two bills ? 
Now that the panic has somewhat subsided, and Members gt Parliament have no 
longer the horror of the Chartists before them, an answer not dictated | 


by fear and 
excitement may possibly be given to this question. But, Sir, it was not necessary 
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that the events of the last two months should have ocecurred for the ascertain- 
ment of the excessive apathy of the people as a bi ly: it has been long apparent 
to every man of intelligence and observation, and deeply regretted, for it has been 


the drag-chain of all progress. Recent events have ierely proved the existence 
of this morbid state of public feeling; and I take leave most emphatically to say, 
that to none should it have been more intimately known than to our Government 
and the House of Commons. The violent language of some half-dozen Chartists 
whose speeches were likened by their own leader to “ ginger pop”) were, Uhere- 
lore, surely not sufticient warranty for new and extraordinary acts of Parliament 
With this fact before them; for, to use your own words, “ the difficulty, it appears, 
is not to control but to get up any truly national movement”; and you go on to say 
—“ This general tendency of public opinion was practically co firmed by the Re- 
form Bill, which expunged the‘ rotten boroughs’ and direct nominees of the landed 
aristocracy, and replaced them by a new town constituency of the middle classes. 
Those classes are the furthest removed of all {rom impulse to action: they do 


We trust that the Committee now sitting on the decline of the eul- | 


| eager for practical measures; 


not obey in apy great degree the behests of educated thought, they do not feel | 


the ruder instincts and the coercion of want: they are shielded from extremes, 
Settled in mediocrity, dislike change, feel neither ambition nor the rougher im- 
have no love of adventure—that love of action, and even of 


 oaned of passion ; they 
Ving risk, which has distinguished every nation while it was rising in great- 


W. S. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
OBSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUSINESs. 
Lerrer IV. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 24th April 1848. 

Sir—In my first letter on this subject, I referred generally to the hindrance 
occasioned to the Government by the want of organization of every departinent of 
public authority, and by the want of intelligence on the part of the people as to 
the nature and uses of the different departments of Government, which led to un- 
reasonable demands on the one hand and to unreasonable denials of necessary 
means on the other; and I suggested, that by due organization, each department 
might furnish its contingent of inquiry, of legislation, and of admiuistration, 
without the necessity of having special commissions, or special means of making 
new laws, or a new office for administering every new law. 

In ny second letter, the subject was treated more fully in reference to the 
two Houses of Parliament and the Officers of the Crown in attendance upon Par- 
liament—the Clerk of the Parliament, the Clerk Assistant of the House of Lords, 
and the Clerk of the House of Commons; the distribution of business among 
Committees of the former, and the organization of the latter, being recome 
mended. I also pointed out the necessity of enabling the Government to cope 
with improved arrangements by providing them with better, more regular, and 
established means of inquiry and of preparing the details of legislation; and I in- 
dicated the course of proceeding that might generally be adopted on matters of 
inquiry. 

in my third letter, the mode of constituting and working the subordinate 
machivery for preparing the details of legislation was considered, principally in 
reference to Lord Stanley's measure; aud it was stated that the remedy for the 
evils of which we are treating could be obtained without creating new offices, but 
simply by giving effect to existiag ones—calling upon all to assist in the work of 
legislation to the extent at least of furnishing the needful information. 

It is proposed to confine the present letter to this last point, and to show one 
class of means by which the respective departments inay be made available in aid 
of a General Board of Inquiry, so as at once to lighten the labour by dividing it 
among many, and so as to give the most effectual assistance to Ministers without 
waiting till the demand for information has become urgeut; and at the same time 
to improve the eflicieucy of all the offices, with due regard to economy. 

Under the present state of things, there is an embarrassing abundance of ma- 
terials for legislation and administration; there is a multitude of officers ready 
and willing to do the work, but, being untrained and undisciplived, more apt to 
encumber the Minister with their help than to relieve Lim. The public intelli- 
gence, apprized of the existence of evils and the scope of remedies, becomes 
while the officials, caring about the current business 


of the day, are not able to avail themselves either of the state of public tute lli- 
gence or of the information within their own reach. When the inquiry is to be 
made, the necessary aid is to be called into existence, to be constituted, trai ved, 


with halt the 





















and put in motion; the work is to be done at double the ex, : 
efficiency. The method is not only bad but incomplete; and, after mach labour, 
a mass of crudities is the first result; and the information is more calculated to 
suggest doubt and diffi ulty than to afford the clue to the solution of the proolems 
to be solved, much Jess the foundation of practical le ition, = He vilivials, 
feeling compe led to reject the measures which their experience s vs to be ill 
adapted for the purpose, and unprepared to substitute more fitting ones, earm une 
justly the imputation of resisting improvements. 

hese general propositions will find their illustration in some o1 stance or 
more within every one’s experience. We all know how many Co wmittees and 
Comnnissions have been appointed—how many reports, retur ; its, volumes 
of statistics, and indexes, issue annually from the Parliunent ! la short, 
there are few questions upon which further inquiry is 1 y; bu iutorm- 





ation is an un 
of further inquiry, without method or design, is cal y 
to add to the information without increasing intelligen« Phus it 
is that, in spite of all that has been done, every Mini y deficient 
in information available at his moment of need. ‘The multiplicity, the practical 
wortllessness, and the disproportionate costliness of the Parliamentary blue books, 
has passed into a proverb. The industry of a few erects the fabric which is 
usually suffered to remain a record of misapplied or resultless exertion. This 
tendency to accumulate materials without practical effect is angmented by the 
want of depositors and depositaries for them. It becomes easier to do anew what 
cannot be readily fuund; and although everybody is aware of its existence, the 
easier task is encountered for the nonce, to yield hereafter its contribution to the 
mass of confusion. 

The solution of this difficulty (as well as of others) is to be found, as was sug- 
gested in my first letter, in the general adoption of expedients already in partial 
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use in some of our offices, but it is believed in none of them in an efficient form. 
I mean, in the present instance, a Library and a Librarian. 

Many public offices are without libraries; some have libraries without librarians ; 
some have librarians whose skill is of the slenderest ; and where there are libraries, 
and even librarians, the special value is lost in the accumulation of works having 
no special relation to the purposes of the office. The library o*ten consists of a 
collection of the Statutes at large, of Parliamentary publications, of Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates, files of newspapers and gazettes, with a miscellaneous 
collection of works of various kinds. But the literature of the subject of the de- 
partment, its history, its topography or its local application, its statistics, its law, 
and the views, the theories, the complaints promulgated by the press, find no ap- 
pointed place. There is nothing deserving the name of a collection; and whatever 
there is is Just in the undistinguished mass. Indeed, libraries are of very modern 


date—that of the House of Commons even is comparatively but a few years old; | 
' 


and those of many public offices, such as they are, more recent still. 

To make an official library available for practical purposes, it should be formed 
upon the following principles. It should consist almost exclusively of books, 
maps, and papers, relating to the subjects of the department. They should be 
at hand, classed and ready for use. All the material that is likely to be required 
should be there, but unencumbered with works of an irrelevant nature. Instead 
of the Statutes at large, let the statutes relating to the affairs of the department 
be separated irom the rest. Let the same rule be observed with Hansard’s De- 
bates, with the Parliamentary Papers, with Law-books. Let the Library be a 
perfect impregnation of the subject. If i 
of a general kind, let them be placed aside. Let all works on the subject of the 
department be procured as they are published; and it would not be amiss to make 
a collection of old pamphlets and books of a former day which are necessary to il- 
lustrate the debates of Parliament, formal state papers, the statutes, and the de- 
cisions of the Courts. 

Practical men of business will say that this is all unnecessary for the business 
of the day; but the statesman will hold different language. It is all very well 
to adhere to current practice to discharge promptly the matters which press for 
execution; but the legislator and the administrator must take a higher and wider 
range of view: they must be informed even of the notions which have existence in 
the press, for in a notion just started may be discerned the germ of a theory that 
will prevail; and they may find in the history of the past an explanation of the 
present; their motto should be “ Respice, circumspice, aspice, et prospice”; and 
though they must needs act in accordance with the principles and feelings that 
prevail in their time, it should be with such reference to the probabilities and 
even the possibilities of the future, that their present measure may not encounter 
overthrow by the force of an unexpected check. Above all, while they should use 
their subordinates as instruments, they should not be hindered by them; and 
that this may not be so, it is necessary that their subordinates should in some 
degree be imbued with or at least should appreciate the spirit by which the 
statesman should be governed. 

For this reason, among others, the formation of a library i- important in refer- 
ence to the huubler official agencies. The selection of the proper matter for the 
business of the office is an excellent discipline to the librarian; who should not 
only catalogue the contents of his library, but to a greater or less extent index 
them. The habit of meeting calls for information on every occasion would give 
him a ready intelligence which would distinguish him from a mere bookworm. 

If the librarians and statists of the different departments were to be collected 
in a similar manner 10 that suggested for the Law Advisers, with a library and 
other resources in common, they might avoid travelling over common ground, and 
by their mutual advice and assistance render not only the general results but their 
processes inore complete and more economical. 

The general library might consist of general collections, such as the Statutes at 
large, the Parliamentary Debates, general indexes and catalogues—in short, of 
the materials out of winch the special collections are made, bearing to the special 
collections the sume relation as the journal bears to the ledger in account-keeping. 
The arrangement of the general library would probably be historical; bringing to- 
gether all matters which occurred about the same time. It is obvious, that by 
such combined arrangements the state of the subject and its relation to other mat- 
ters would usually be indicated fully, and point the way to future inguiry. The 
task of collecting would not only accomplish this result, but train a body of in- 
quirers and practical legislators; while for the ordinary execution and adminis- 
tration of aflairs this information and this skill would have many uses and many 
good effects, which it is uomecessary to particularize more minutely than by 
Stating that they would be the opposite of those effects which are to be deprecated 
inthe present system. 

In the limited space that you ean afford me, Iam ccmpelled to state general 
results—it is impossible to specify details; but I should add some remarks upon 
important cts of this the Information Department of the Public Service, 
which has been so grievo isly neglected till of late years. 

Maps of very recent use in some of the principal offices; and some of the 
inferior offices are wholly without them. From the want of majs indicating 
localities, the strangest mistakes are made in legislation. New districts are made 
for new Juws without adequate cause, and even without reference to the districts 
which exist for other purposes. This gives rise to conflict of jurisdiction, and 




















to the omission of places from the operation of the law. 
Statistic», too, from not being based on the distribution of matters in given 


districts, become a medley of inapplicable numbers instead of intelligible state- 
ment, and, it is to be feared, instruments of one-sided exaggerations. If sys- 
tematically collected, they would be less expensive, less troublesome, and more 
trustwort!y than returns usually are. 

The press teelus wilh Instances of the failure or supposed failure of our laws, 


and with illustrations of their actual working. It would ve of inestimable value 
to collect thes they eceur, 

The same remark applies to cases which occur in the Courts. The systematic 
collectio: mmatters would obviate the necessity of getting up evidence, and 
sup} ly miu tere trustworthy material for legisiation. Let the newspapers 
which are bougit tor oficial use be turned to this account, and let such materials 
be from time to t educed into a summary report for the service of the princi- 
pal office » { 4; ent. 

But, apart t rather in aid of the purposes of inquiry, of legislation, and 
of admi . libraries of public departments might be made serviceable 
for public truct It is of little use fur the Government to have information 
which the pu ha not. the measures fk unded upon it wall appear to be beyond 


or short of t cusion, and be regarded, on that account, as objectionable. On 


the other hand, ngerous consequence that the public should be affected, 
by facts and by ' 


\ of which the Government are practically not coguizant, 


from not having those facts and those views present to their minds: it is of im- 
portance, therefore, that they should be systematically inturmed of such facts and 
views; but, inasmuch as the Government, pressed upon by the affairs of the day, 
Cannot alter hh matters } iecemeal, they should be collec ted—which, apart ~ 
from conside:ations of couvenience, is the better form of baving them brought to 


the mind for purposes of general legislation and general administration. 
On these accounts, it appears to be desirable that the libraries of the public de- 
manag should, under suitable regulations, be open to the public, as the British 
useum is. Public writers would be enabled to find ampler material not ouly in 
an authentic but in a ready form, and be rescued from what the Standard some 
ears ayo described as “the wicked want of a topic,” —engendering smart writing 
and reckless declamation, at the expense cf more sedate and sober treatment. 





If it be necessary to have books of reference | 
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TRAVELS, 
Eastern Life, Present and Past. By Harriet Martineau. 
PoirticaL Economy, 
The Past, the Present, and the Future, By H.C. Carey, Author of “ Principles of 
Political Economy,” - Longman and Co, 
MILITARY ADVENTURES, 
A Campaign in New Mexico, with Colonel Doniphan. By Frank S. Edwards, 4 
Volunteer. With a Map of the route and a Table of the Distances traversed. 
Llodson, 


In three volumes. . Moron, 
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By Mrs. Maberly, Author of “ Leontine,” &c. &c. Ta 
-- Saunders and Otley. 
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MISS MARTINEAU’S EASTERN 


In the autumn of 1846 Miss Martineau was invited to accompany her 
friends Mr. and Mrs. V. Yates on an excursion to Egypt and the Holy 
Land. The party ascended the Nile as far as the Second Cataract ; ex- 
amined on their return the various ruins on its banks as well as the 
Pyramids ; visited Mount Sinai and Petra, under the usual escort of 
Arabs; and travelled to Jerusalem, Damascus, and Baalbec, seeing of 
course the intermediate places. 

In all this there is nothing of greater novelty than a tour to France 
and Italy before the first French Revolution,—indeed, not nearly so much 
as far as books are concerned ; for it would be a weary task to enumerate 
all the travellers who have visited the Eastern Mediterranean, and pub- 
lished accounts of their travels within the last eighteen or twenty years, 
more especially since steam and the liberal rule of Mehemet Ali have 
rendered an excursion to Nubia less riskful to life and comfort than a 
journey to Ireland was thirty years ago. The only novelty to be looked for 
in such a tour, is in the manner of the writer, or in opportunities of see- 
ing things tabooed to the general class of travellers, or in some view 
which genius or study may strike out from observation of the past. Miss 
Martineau had no special opportunity ; in the way of life and great peo- 
ple she saw less than many other travellers have done. Her writing is 
as able as usual, but with the usual ponderous eflect which elabora- 
tion produces. Her views and reflections, educed from actual observa- 
tion of Egypt and its monuments, the desert where the Israelites wanders 
ed, and Palestine, especially Jerusalem, are frequently powerful; but 
they partake of the character of the platform speech or the review 
article, and are somewhat injured in their effect by being out of place. 

Eustern Life, Present and Past, is a medley of journey, dis- 
quisition, and discourse. There is a narrative of travels, with its inci- 
dents, reflections, feelings, and descriptions ; and, worn as the ground has 
been, this part possesses interest and freshness, from the searching and 
trained observation of Miss Martineau and her skill in composition. She 
sees much that has escaped others, and presents it with more vividness : 
this part, however, would have had more attraction but for the intrusion 
of the writer in propria persona, and the preponderance of mere feeling 
excited by scenery, Another section consists of a description of the ree 
mains of antiquity, especially of Egypt; in which a lively idea is con= 
veyed of the character and condition of that ancient people, Miss Marti- 
neau interpreting : but whether that interpretation be a true and general 
account of the ideas suggested by the remains themselves, or peculiar to 
her imagination, may be doubted. The mere descriptions, from the want 
of plans and plates, are, as such attempts to supersede forms by words 
must be, tiresome. Historical, philosophical, and religious disquisitions, 
form another part of the work. Miss Martineau prefaces her visit to the 
ancient cities of Thebes by a resumé of the history of ancient Egypt ; she 
prepares to tread in the footsteps of the children of Israel during their 
wanderings by a disquisition on the (zot Divine) “ Legation of Moses” : 
her advent to Jerusalem is accompanied by an exposition of the Hebrew 
faith at the birth of Christ ; and questions with an historical or religious 
bearing are discussed at many other places. This is often done with 
thought, foree, and novelty of view ; and Miss Martineau’s ideas are ob- 
viously suggested by the scene. The bulk of the historical matter, how- 
ever, is common enough,—belonging in its origin to Sharpe and Wilkins 
son, though now almost encyclopedic in its commonness ; but the use 
exhibits Miss Martineau’s wonted skill in appropriating what is common 
to her own purposes. There is a class of topies not so full or so numerous 
as those we have mentioned, but sufticient to form a distinct feature. 
Miss Martineau has adopted the rather valgar habit of calling up histo- 
rical fancies when she comes to a remarkable place ; a method which has 
more novelty in the East than at Paris or London, but which might 
as well have been weeded from a work of this pretens on. 

In truth, however, Eustern Life, Present and Past, is to some 
extent a piece of book-making. It is not the spontaneous narra- 
tive of travel, where the writer puts forth strong impressions of which 
she must be delivered; nor is it a book formed upon a preconceived plan, 
but the result apparently of an afterthought, though founded in its dee 
scriptive parts upon Miss Martineau’s journals. The consequence is, that 
there is a good deal of contrivance and making-up about the form of the 
book ; and the longer disquisitions might stand alone, or perhaps more 
properly appear in a periodical. Though very ably written, they are de- 
ficient in depth and originality,—a defect which characterizes Miss Mare 
tineau’s mind, She is a promulgator rather than a discoverer: from her 
first publication—the tales illustrative of Political Economy, to one of her 
last—devoted to popularizing Friend Bright’s views on the working of 
the Game-laws, her leading characteristic has been that of somebody's 
mouthpiece : speaking very ably, no doubt, and illustrating the borrowed 
views with great aptness, vigour, and felicity, but still wanting that cere 
tainty, weight, and satisfying character, which belongs to original and in- 
dependent thought. There is nothing visibly borrowed in the sense of 
plagiarism in the volumes before us; but the book is not “taking” 
in proportion to its bulk, As a series of sketches, it wants the richness 
and animation of Edthen or the Crescent and the Cross ; the completes 
ness and solidity of more scientific travels. 
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Though such is the character of the work as a whole, there are parts 
of much interest for the subject-matter and the ability of the writer. 
Miss Martineau vigorously depicts a striking scene; she has seen many 
things as a woman, an observer, and an old traveller, which have escaped 
less qualified lookers-on ; and she often enforces a foreign fact by pointing 
out the use it contains. She “improves” the occasion; sometimes, no 
doubt, with the tone of a person who has a vocation to hold forth, but 
still with effect. The ascent of the Cataract is one of her best descriptive 


passages. 

“ It was a curious scene: the appearing of the dusky natives on all the rocks 
around; the eager zeal of those who made themselves our guards, holding us by 
the arms, as if we were going to gaol, and scarcely permitting us to set our feet 
to the ground, lest we should fall; and the daring ee and divings of man or 
boy, to obtain our admiration or our baksheesh. boy would come riding down 
a slope of roaring water as confidently as I would ride down a sandhill on my ass. 
Their arms, in their fighting method of swimming, go round like the spokes of 
awheel. Grinning boys poppled into the currents; and little seven-year-old sa- 
vages must haul at the ropes, or ply their little poles when the kandjia approached 
a spike of rock, or dive to thrust their shoulders between its keel and any sunken 
obstacle; and after every such feat they would pop up their dripping heads, and 
cry ‘ baksheesh.’ I felt the great peculiarity of this ay to be my seeing for the 
first, and probably the “- time of my life, the perfection of savage faculty: and 
truly it is an imposing sight. The quickness of movement and apprehension, the 
Strength and suppleness of frame, and the power of experience in all concerned 
this day, contrasted strangely with images of the bookworm and the professional 
man at home, who can scarcely use their own limbs and senses or conceive of 
any control over external realities. I always thought in America, and I always 
shall think, that the finest specimens of human development I have seen are in the 
United States; where every man, however learned and meditative, can ride, drive, 
keep his own horse, and roof his own dwelling, and every woman, however intel- 
lectual, can do, if necessary, all the work of her own house. At home, I had seen 
one extreme of power, in the meagre helpless beings whose prerogatives lie wholly 
in the world of ideas; here I saw the other, where the dominion was wholly over 
the power of outward nature: and I must say, I as heartily wished for the intro- 
duction of some good bodily education at home as for intellectual enlightenment 

- * * * 


re. 

“ Throughout the four hours of our ascent, I saw incessantly that though much 
is done by sheer force—by men enough pulling at a rope strong enough—some 
other requisites are quite as essential; great forecast, great sagacity, much nice 
management among currents and hidden and threatening rocks, and much know- 
ledge of the forces and subtilties of wind and water. The men were sometimes 
plunging to heave off the boat from a spike or ledge; sometimes swimming to a 
distant rock, with a rope between their teeth, which they carried round the 
boulders; then squatting upon it, and holding the end of the rope with their feet, 
to leave their hands at liberty for hauling. Sometimes a man dived to free the 
cable from a catch under water; then he would spring on board, to pole at any 
critical pass; and then ashore, to join the long file who were pulling at the cable. 
Then there was their patience and diligence; very remarkable when we went 
round and round an eddy many times, after all but succeeding, and failing again 
and again from the malice of the wind. Once this happened for so long, and in 
such a boisterous eddy, that we began to wonder what was to be the end of it. 
Complicated as were the currents in this spot, we were four times saved from even 
grazing the rocks, when, after having nearly got through, we were borne back, 
and swung round to try again. The fifth time, there came a faint breath of wind, 
which shook our sail for a moment, and carried us over the ridge of foam. What 
a shout there was when we turned into still water!’ The last ascent but one ap- 
peared the most wonderful: the passage was twice over so narrow, barely admit- 
ting the kandjia, the promontory of rock so sharp, and the gush of water so 
strong; but the big rope, and the mob of haulers on the shore and the islets 
heaved us up steadily, and as one might say naturally, as if the boat took her 
course advisedly. 


very unwilling; but we could not undertake the responsibility of opposing the 
| pilot: he said it was mere force that was wanted here, the difficulty being 
only from the rush of the waters, and not from any complication of currents. 
But no man would undertake to say that the rope would hold; and if it did not, 
destruction was inevitable. The rope held: we saw the boat drawn up steadily 
and beautifully; and the work was done. 
nautical affairs, said that nothing could be cleverer than the management of the 
whole business. He believed that the feat could be achieved nowhere else, as 
there are no such swimmers elsewhere.” 
FITNESS OF EGYPTIAN ART TO EGYPT. 
One other obligation which the Egyptians owe to the Desert struck me freshly 
and forcibly from the beginning of our voyage to the end. It plainly originated 
their ideas of art. Not those of the present inhabitants, which are wholly 


Saracenic still; but those of the primitive race, who appear to have origivated | 


art all over the world. The first thing that impressed me in the Nile scenery, 
above Cairo, was the angularity of almost all forms. The trees appeared almost 


the only exception. The line of the Arabian hills soon became so even as io | 


give them the appearance of being supports of a vast table-land, while the sand 
eaped up their bases was like a row of pyramids. Elsewhere, one’s idea of 
sand-hills is, that of all round eminences, they are the roundest; but here their 


form is generally that of truncated pyramids. The entrances of the caverns are | 
The river-banks are | 


square. The masses of sand left by the Nile are square. 
raduated by the action of the water, so that one may see a hundred natural 
Nilometers in as many miles. Then, again, the forms of the rocks, especially 
the limestone ranges, are remarkably —_ 


the natural rock, so many sphinxes and strange birds, that 1 was quite prepared 
for anything I afterwards met with in the temples. The higher we went up the 
country, the more pyramidal became the forms of even the mud houses of the 
modern people; and in Nubia, they were worthy, from their angularity, of old 
Egypt. It is possible that the people of Abyssinia might, in some obscure age, 
have derived their ideas of art from Hindostan, and propagated them down the 
Nile. No one can now positively contradict it. But I did not feel on the spot 
that any derived art was likely to be in such perfect harmony with its surround- 
ings as that of Egypt certainly is; a harmony so wonderful as to be perhaps the 
most striking circumstance of all to an European, coming from a country where 


all art is derived, and its main beauty therefore lost. It is useless to speak of and Malthus on Population. 


the beauty of Egyptian architecture and sculpture to those who, not going to 
Egypt, can form no conception of its main condition—its appropriateness. I need 
not add, that I think it worse than useless to adopt Egyptian forms and decora- 
tion in countries where there is no Nile and no Desert, and where decorations are 
not, as in Egypt, fraught with meaning—pictured language—messages to the 


gazer 
FIRST VIEW OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

When we had passed Werdan, about 4 p. m., Mr. E. came to me with a mysteri- 
ous countenance, and asked me if I should like to be the first to see the Pyramids. 
We stole past the groups of careless talkers, and went to the bows of the boat, 
where I was mounted on boxes and coops, and shown where to look. In a minute 
I saw them, emerging from behind a sand-hill. They were very small, for we 


Mr. E., who has great experience in | . p ' 
| particular accuracy may be open to challenge, these facts often suggest 


| new views or matter for further consideration, and may not unfrequently 


were still twenty-five miles from Cairo; but there could be no doubt about them 
for a moment, so sharp and clear were the light and shadow on the two sides we 
saw. I had been assured that I should be disappointed in the first sigit of the 
Pyramids; and I had maintained that I could not be disappointed, as of all the 
wonders of the world, this is the most literal, and, to a dweller among mountains, 
like myself, the least imposing. I now found both my informant and myself 
mistaken. So far from being disappointed, I was filled with surprise and awe; 
and so far was I from having anticipated what I saw, that I felt as if I had 
never before looked upon anything so new as those clear and vivid masses, with 
their sharp blue shadows, standing firm and alone on their expanse of sand. In 
a few minovtes, they appeared to grow wonderfully larger; and they looked 
lustrous and most imposing in the evening light. This impression of the Pyra- 
mids was never fully renewed. I admired them every evening from my window 
at Cairo, and I look the surest means of convincing myself of their vastness by 
going to the top of the largest; but this first view of them was the most moving, 
and I cannot think of it now without emotion. 
POLYGAMY AMONG THE POOR. 

One of our quiet Nubians, twenty-five years of age, had already two wives; 
and by what we heard of his life at home, he might well be content on board 
the boat. As Alee observed, a rich man may put his wives into different apart- 
ments, but the poor man cannot; and the women quarrel fiercely and incessantly. 
This Nubian had to carry presents for his two wives after every voyage; and if 
they were not precisely alike, there was no end to the wrangling. Alee called 
this permission to have more than one wife a very bad part of his religion. He 
was not yet married at all; and le did not intend to marry till he should have 
obtained money enough by his present employment to enable him to settle down 
ina home of his own. One of my friends one day expressed a hope that he 
would be careful in the choice of a wife; so careful in assuring himself of her tem- 
per and goodness, as not to be tempted to put her away, as husbands in Egypt 
do so lightly and cruelly. Alee did not quite promise this; but gave an account 
of what plan he should pursue, which shows how these matters are regarded by 
sensible young men in Egypt. He said he shouid buy a White wife, when he 
wanted to settle. He should tell her what he expected of her—viz., to be good- 
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“ Though this passage appeared to us the most dangerous, it was at the last | mind necessary to discover scientific principles. 
that the Rais of the Cataract interfered to request us to step ashore. We were ; S10 
| different parts. 


tempered; to make him comfortable; and to take care of his “boys.” If she failed, 
he should, the first time, tell her his mind “very strongly.” And then, if she got 
out of temper, or was negligent a second time, he should “just put her away.” 
This was said with the gesture of Othello at the words “whistle her down the 
wind.” 

Among the rich, however, polygamy is deseribed as far worse than 
among the poor, notwithstanding their number of rooms. Miss Martineau 
visited two harems, and describes part of what she saw, besides indica- 
ting a variety of horrors which she either saw or heard but which she 
will not tell because it would be useless. Even murder is men- 
tioned, and the murder of children from jealousy; while those who are 
allowed to live are corrupted by what they see and hear. To what ex- 
tent Miss Martineau’s preaching upon this subject is well founded, or how 
far the evil may be modified geographically, we cannot tell. Persons who 
know much more about the East than Miss Martineau do not speak of 
its domestic life in the strain that she does; and it is possible that she 
has been crammed with exceptional stories as examples of the rule. On 
the other hand, the better authority of “Mr. Titmarsh,” in his Journey 
Jrom Cornhill to Cairo, supports Miss Martineau, as regards Egypt. 


PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

Mr. Carey is an American political economist with a high Transatlantic 
reputation, which in our opinion is to some degree factitious. He 
seems too ambitious to condense and systematize existing knowledge, 
while he is devoid of the assemblage of faculties and of the well-balanced 
Ile wants comprehen- 
sion to see the whole, and judgment to allow for the operation of the 
Although he has devoted himself to science, and as 


| many think a dry science, his mind is essentially rhetorical rather than 





In a few days, I saw, without | 
looking for them, so many colossal figures of men and animals springing from | 


philosophical, and more adapted to urge a question than to argue it. 
His turn is towards facts; which he can present clearly and ingeniously 
in statistical tables, or group effectively in large masses. Although his 


contain an important truth, but so partially presented, that the truth 
itself is apt to be lost sight of, or possibly to appear repugnant, from 
the exaggeration with which it is put forth, or the swaggering provincial 
| manner and the narrow self-suflicieacy of the promulgator. 

The larger object of The Past, the Present, and the Future, is to 
take a compendious survey of the history of mankind, in order to show 
how wrong and wretched everything has been and is, save in the United 
States of America; though even there one star differs from another in 
| brightness,—the more perfect developments, political, industrial, and so- 
cial, existing East and North of New York, but Rhode Isiand being the 
model of the model republic. This survey is made in fifteen chapters, 
on a variety of subjects, but reducible to questions connected with indus 
try, currency, or social and goverumental conditions, especially in regard 
to Great Britain and her dependencies. The particular topics are set forth 
as follows in the advertisement of the contents. 

. Man and Land. 9. Man and his Family. 


1 
2. Man and Food. 10. Concentration and Centralization. 
| 38. Wealth. 11. Colonization. 
4. Wealth and Land. 12. Ireland. 
5. Man and his Standard of Value. 13. India. 
6. Man and his Fellow Man. 14. Annexation. 
15. Civilization. 


7. Man. 

8. Man and his Helpmate. 
A very important object in Mr. Carey's work, since the whole of his 
| views are based upon it, is to overturn the theories of Ricardo on Rent 
This object is more or less present where- 
| ver the title of the chapter indicates economical discussion ; but it is most 
elaborately argued in the first two chapters, on Man and Land—Man 
and Food. Mr. Carey commences by disputing the facts on which the 
respective theories of Ricardo and Malthus are founded. Taking an ex- 
tensive but summary view of the history of cultivation throughout a 
great part of the world, especially America and Great Britain, he denies 
that the fertile soils are first cultivated. In fact, he says, it cannot be. 
In all wild countries, the best soils are either bottom lands on the banks 
of streams, requiring draining to cultivate them or even to live upon 
them in safety, or they are heavily timbered ; and in either case far be- 
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ond the means of the earlier cultivator to clear or drain. He, in his 
isolated poverty, is compelled to resort to the thin soils of the uplands, 
which drain themselves, and where heavy timber has not depth to grow ; 
for although the return to his labour is small, yet he can live by culti- 
yating the high thin soils, while he would starve before he had prepared 
the better land for cultivation. As population and wealth increase, and 
implements improve, cultivation extends downwards to the better lands, 
which are gradually cleared and drained. Improved systems of agricul- 
ture follow increased wealth, not merely by the use of better implements 
and the rotatiou of crops, but by the modification of the natural soils, 


through mixing, as with lime, &c., in aldition to the application of what | 


is more popularly meant by manure. In like manner he maintains, that so 
far from additional applications of capital yielding a continually diminish- 
ing return, the reverse is the case. To show this, he takes another his- 
torical review of cultivation; comparing the miserable return to a new 
settler or a semibarbarian who lias the choice of land before him, with 
the large yield upon the best-cultivated farms of Great Britain. Le also 
denies that tlie landlord increases his income with the increase of popu- 
lation at the expense of profits and wages. The landlord's proportion of the 
produce, in an advanced and wealthy state of society, is /ess than when, 
during the middle ages, (or in Russia now,) he extorted what he pleased 
from miserable serfs: but his actual amount of the produce, his zrcomes 
is very much greater ; as Mr. Carey shows by statistics of the landlord's 
rent, and the probable wages and incomes of the agriculturists of England 
at different periods. From another historical survey he denies that the 
inherent virtue of the soil forms any part of Ricardo’s rent. In fact, there 
is no such thing asa natural fertility of the soil, available to man, till he 
has developed it by the application of capital and labour; and these have 
to be applied pretty much in proportion to its gooduess. So far from the 
landlord getting anything out of nature in the way Mr. Ricardo assumes, 
Mr. Carey maintains that the whole rent of a country is a very insuflicient 
return for what has been expended on the land. 

“The whole land rental of England and Wales is about thirty millions*; which, 
at thirty-five years’ purchase, represents a capital of seven hundred and fifty 
millions. The wages of labourers aud me hanics average about 50d per annum. 
The landed property of England and Wales thus represents the labour of fifteen 
millions of men for one year, or that of half a million of men for thirty years. 
Let us now suppose the island reduced to the state in which it was found by 
Caesar; covered with impenetrable woods, (the timber of which is of no value 
because of its superabundance,) abounding in marshes and swamps, and heaths 
and sandy wastes; and then estimate the quantity of labour that would be re- 
quired to place it in its present position, with its lands*cleared, levelled, enclosed, 
and drained; with its turnpikes and railroads, its churches, school- houses, col- 

, court-houses, and market-houses; its furnaces, forges, coal, iron, and copper 
mines; and the thousands and tens of thousands of other improvements required 
to bring into activity those powers for the use of which rent is paid; and it will 
be found that it would require the labour of treble the number of men for cen- 
turies, even although provided with all the machinery of modern times—the best 
axe and the best plough, the steam-engine, and the railroad car. 

“The same thing may now be exhibited on a smaller scale. A part of South 
Lancashire, the forest and chase of Rossendale, embracing an area of twenty- 
four square miles, contained eighty souls at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and the rental in the time of James L.,, little more than two centuries since, 
amounted to 122/. 13s. 8d. It has now a population of eighty-one thousand, and 
the annual rental is 50,0002, equivalent, at twenty-five years’ purchase, to 
1,250,0001. We have never seen this land, but we have no hesitation in saying 
that if it were now given to Baron Rothschild in the state in which it existed in 
the days of James, with a bounty equal to its value, on condition of doing with 
the timber the same that has been done with that which then stood there, he 
binding himself to give to the property the same advantages as those for which 
Trent is now paid, his private fortune would be expended in addition to the bounty 
long before the work was completed. The amount received as rent is profit upon 
capital, and is interest upon the amount expended, minus the difference between 
the power of Rossendale to yield a return to labour, and that of the newer soils 
that can now be brought into activity by the application of the same labour that 
has been there employed. Such, likewise, is the case with the rents of London 
and Paris, New York and New Orleans. With all their advantages of situation, 
their selling prices represent but a small portion of what it would cost to repro- 
duce them, were their sites again reduced to a state of nature. The power of 
man over mere brute wealth thus grows with every increase in the ratio of wealth 
to ag 

“There is not throughout the United States a county, township, town, or 
city, that would sell for cost; or one whose rents are equal to the interest upon the 
labour and capital expended.” 

The readers of the Spectator need not be told that we think Ricardo 
always too abstract, and that Ais rent, practically, either never exists at all, 
or in such rare cases as to come to the same thing. All theories of taxing 
Ricardo's rent asa thing given by nature fall to the ground, because we ne- 
ver can tell what part is a return to capital, what is owing to site, or social 
improvements towards which the landlord contributes his share, or what 
(if any) to the inherent fertility of the soil. The great feature of Ricardo’s 
view is the law of a decreasing return to industry, deducible from the 
theory; and which we suspect is analogous in nations to the physical law 
ofdeath. Improvements and other circumstances may retard this decreas- 
ing return, but, whether we look to the past or the present, growing num- 
bers seem to induce a competition which continually diminishes the share 
of each man’s labour, tending to accumulate wealth in few hands from the 
smallness of percentage profits, and to reduce the condition of the mass of 
population by reducing their wages and crowding them into cities. Con- 
nected with this, either as concomitants or causes, are an increasing cor- 
ruption of sentiment if not of morals, and an effeminacy of body. This 
can be traced universally throughout the ancient world, under the old 
régime of France, and generally throughout Europe before the French 
Revolution; the effects of which convulsion were almost analo- 

(* We know not whence this estimate is taken, for Mr. Carey seldom quotes his au- 
thorities; but, though sufficient for the purpose in view, it does not seem to be correct, 
or grounded on any authority. The rental of landed property in England and Wales, 
assessed to the poor-rate for 1841, is given in the Statistical Companion as 32,655, 1371. ; 
but the rackrent is rarely if ever taken as the assessment for the poor-rate—sometimes 
it is less than the real rent by a third or a fourth. The annual value of land assessed 
to the Income-tax, in 1842-43, is in the same book given as 40,167,088/.; from which 
land owned by persons with less than 1507. a year was excluded—that is, when the 
Owners took the trouble cf getting it discharged from assessment. Thirty millions, 
therefore, is evidently much too low; on the other hand, fve-and-thirty years’ pur- 
chase is clearly too high an average: but the error does not affect the main argument.) 


gous to a barbarian invasion. Bad laws, bad institutions, and 

the corruptions which flow from them, may aggravate these evils; but 

neither history nor science, neither facts nor reasoning, as yet prove that 
| they can be averted by good. Certainly America, with her boundless 
field of industry still unoccupied, her best lands, according to Mr. Carey, 
still uncultivated even in the oldest States, and her limited existence of 
less than seventy years, cannot settle the question. If she could, we 
question whether Mr. Carey is the man to do it; from his deficiency in 
| patient acumen, his dogmatic conceit, and his want of large and allowing 
perception. In the passage just quoted, for example, he mingles con- 
traries. The only fair calculation of the cost of rent is the outlay upon 
the soil, or upon such improvements as directly profit it, ard to which 
tlie landlord contributes his share. Churches, colleges, and so forth, 
| have no business to figure in an estimate of the cost of producing rent. 

The population theory of Malthus stands or falls with the theory of 

Ricardo. The produce of land—food and raw materials—governs all in- 
dustrial returns; and if those returns at any time begin to diminish in 
reference to the capital employed to procure them, there must come a 
time when population will increase faster than food. To point with Sad- 
| ler and others of his school to the waste lands and unoccupied regions of 
| the world, is nothing to the purpose. We are speaking of what has been 
| and is found practicable to the mass of men. The possible, that cannot 
| be done, is unfit to form a scientific theory. Of what use are the fertile 
| soils of the Tropics or South America, till the Caucasian race can labour 
| under a Tropical sun ? 
| There are, however, good points both in “ Man and Land” and “ Man 
| and Food,” worthy of consideration for themselves without regard to the 
| conclusion into which the author presses them. Such are the following 
| 
| 
| 


remarks on war as a means of keeping down the numbers of mankind. 
Mr. Carey is summarily tracing the progress of society. 

“ Each chief now covets the power of taxing, or collecting rents from the sub- 
jects of his neighbour. War ensues. Each seeks plunder, and calls it ‘ glory’: 
each invades the domain of the other, and each endeavours to weaken his oppo- 
nent by murdering his rent-payers, burning their houses, and wasting their little 
farms, while manifesting the utmost courtesy to the chief himself. The tenants 
fly to the hills for safety, being there more distant from the invaders. Rank 
weeds grow up in the rich lands thus abandoned, and the drains fill up. At the 
end of a year or two peace is made, and the work of clearing is again to be com- 
menced; population and wealth have, however, diminished; and the means of re- 
commencing the work have again to be created. Meanwhile, the best lands are 
covered with shrubs, and the best meadows are under water. With continued 
peace, the work, however, advances; and after a few years, population and wealth 
and cultivation attain the same height as before. New wars ensue, for the de- 
termination of the question which of the two chiefs shall collect all the so-called 
rent. After great waste of life and property, one of them is killed, and the other 
falls his heir; having thus acquired both glory aud plunder. He now wants a 
title by which to be distinguished from those by whom he is surrounded; he is 
a little king. Similar operations are performed elsewhere; and kings become 
numerous. By degrees, population extends itself, and each little king covets the 
dominions of his neighbours. Wars ensue, on a somewhat larger scale, and al- 
ways with the same results. The people invariably fly to the hills for safety. As 
invariably, the best lands are abandoned. Food becomes scarce, and famine and 
pestilence sweep off those whose flight had saved them from the swords of the in- 
vader. Small kings become greater ones, surrounded by lesser chiefs who glorify 
themselves in the number of their murders and in the amount of plunder they 
have acquired. Counts, viscounts, earls, marquises, and dukes, now make their 
appearance on the stage; heirs of the power and of the rights of the robber chiefs 
ot early days. Population and wealth go backward; and the love of title grows 
with the growth of barbarism. Wars are now made on a larger scale, and greater 
‘ glory’ is acquired. In the midst of distant and highly fertile lands, occupied 
by a numerous population, are rich cities and towns, offering a copious harvest of 
plunder. The citizens, unused to arms, may be robbed with impunity; always an 
important consideration to those with whom the pursuit of ‘glory’ isa trade: = 

t 
after 





vinces are laid waste, and the population is exterminated, or, if a few escape, 
fly to the hills and mountains, there to perish of famine. Peace follows, 
years of destruction; but the rich lands are overgrown; the spades and axes, the 
cattle and the sheep are gone, the houses are destroyed; their owners have ceased 
to exist; and a long period of abstiaence from the work of desolation is required 
to regain the point trom which cultivation had been driven by men intent upon 
the gratification of their own selfish desires, at the cost of the welfare and happi- 
ness of the people over whose destinies they have unhappily ruled. Population 
grows slowly, and wealth but little more rapidly; for almost ceaseless wars have 
impaired the disposition and the respect for honest labour, while the necessity for 
beginning once more the work of cultivation on the poor soils adds to the distaste 
for work while it limits the power of employing labourers. Swords or muskets 
are held to be more honourable implements than spades and pickaxes. The habit 
of union for any honest purpose is almost extinct; while thousands are — 
y 





| 
| Many other questions might in like manner be raised upon the remain- 


any moment to join in expeditions in search of plunder. War thus feeds itself 
producing poverty, depopulation, and the abandonment of the most fertile soils; 
while peace also feeds itself by increasing the number of men and the habit of 
union, because of the constantly increasing power to draw supplies of food from 
the surface already occupied, as the almost boundless powers of the earth are de- 
veloped in the progress of population and wealth.” 


ing topics of the volume; but, besides the space their discussion would 
require, they are of smaller importance as regards scientific principle. 
One leading vice pervades the whole. Mr, Carey always attacks every- 
thing from which he differs, whether past or present, and not seldom in 
unmeasured language. The influence of circumstances, the laws of ne- 
cessity, the apparent intentions of nature, are nothing to him. So far as 
we can see at present, the history of the human race has been one of 
progress ; in which general conduct has been the result of circumstances 
over which the people of any given time could exercise little control, still 
less any then undiscovered systems of philosophy. Mankind has had to 
work its way to civilization and knowledge through evil and suffering and 
darkness : but Mr. Carey persists in bringing all the past to the test of an 
Anglo-Saxon standard, which, be it what it may, had been formed by the 
world struggles of four thousand years. Sometimes he goes further than 
this, and falls foul of everything that differs from Careyism. 

In addition to the fifteen chapters connected with the Past and Present, 
there is a resumé of the whole in reference to the Future ; not with a 
view to predict what will happen car necessitate, but what will happen if 
Mr. Carey's panacea of cultivating the richer soils and applying contin 





doses of capital to land be adopted. One great obstacle to this con- 
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summation as respects the Past has been the warlike, restless, and immoral 
character of the French ; of whom Mr. Carey gives a very bad account, 
as husbands, fathers, members of society, and citizens of the world. Eng- 
land, however, has been the great bugbear —“ who fills the butchers’ shops 
with large blue flies.” Her system of landed favouritism—corn-laws, 
laws of primogeniture, and similar things to give a fancied benefit to the 
landlords—have diverted the energies of her people from the cultivation of 
the soil to manufactures and commerce. To support these, she has aim- 
ed at establishing monopolies by means of laws or fiscal duties ; and 
whenever these have been resisted, she has gone to war. At present, or 
at least till very lately, she has been trying another tack by means 


of her enormous financial power, arising from her wealth, — the 
extent of her demand for foreign commodities, and the Bank 
of England. She has forced her goods and her money upon 


the unfortunate Americans, and stimulated them to grow produe, 
from cotton to corn, as a means of payment. When this has gone on 
for a little while, a panic or a pressure has arisen at home: prices have 
fallen, loans have been stopped, and the disturbance of the Loudon 
money-market bas spread to America. The planter cannot realize half 
what he hoped for his cotton; a good season has made corn cheap in 
Great Britain, and the foolish people in the West, who have been pro- 
ducing for the British market, find their produce a drug; half the Ame- 
rican merchants are bankrupt through the conduct of the Britishers aud 
the Bank of kngland ; and the States that have been inveigled into bor- 
rowing our money are compelled to suspend their works before they 
yield a return, and are additionally injured by being held up to the 
world as fraudulent repudiators. An analogous course, but differing in 
degree and circumstances, is followed as regards India, Ireland, aad Po- 
land. The people of these countries are driven to cultivate their poorer 
soils, and to remain in the poor and barbarous condition which invariably 
attends such a state, in order to supply manufacturing Britain with 
food for her population, which they might raise for themselves by a more 
intense cultivation, or materials of manufacture, which weuld not be 
wanted to anything like the present extent if they applied their industry 
to raising food. The remedy for this is, perfect freedom—freedom of 
trade, freedom of industry, freedom of bauking, (but with a metallic 
Standard, as we infer,) and freedom from monopolies, privileges in fa- 
vour of land, and the expenses of lawyers. Mr, Carey thinks we have 
made a beginning in these things, under Sir Robert Peel; but, to make 
assurance as regards America doubly sure, he offers an odd suggestion 
for an advocate of perfect freedom—to prevent the British policy and 
practice from stimulating young men to scatter themselves over the 
poorer soils and emigrate from the older States to the West, he would 
prevent the importation of British manufactures by means of high duties. 

It will be seen at once from this outline, that Mr. Carey is a system~ 
monger, with the extreme and onesided ideas of his class. Still, he is a 
largeminded system-monger, of extensive views, and well stored with 


. . . . . | 
knowledge, on which he has reflected, and which he applies to a distinct | 


purpose. His theoretical conclusions cannot be implicitly trusted, any 
more than his specific facts; but he puts forward many truths incident- 
ally in the course of his work, and stirs the mind by many suggestions 
upon social and economical subjects, which passing events may bring 
into practical importance. For, we repeat it again, the present European 
revolutions are less political than social. In none of the countries where 
disturbances have arisen was general tyranny exercised ; the most absolute 
power took the form of rule, and personal freedom was not interfered with, 
at least in a manner likely to be changed. The real cause was a vague 
longing for a better economical condition, as in France; or a wish for a 


recognition of the rights of men—not in Tom Paine’s sense, but as crea- | 
tures of the same nature with the official class, not as mere animals to be 


fed and trained and ménaged by masters. 





EDWARDS'S CAMPAIGN IN NEW MEXICO. 
Soon after the breaking out of the war between Mexico and the United 
States, the latter power determined to despatch a force under General 
Kearney fiom the Western frontier, to capture the important trading 
town of Santa Fé and operate against Calitornia, or unite with General 
Taylor and the armies acting from the base of Texas. Part of General 
Rearney’s force consisted of a regiment of volunteers, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Doniphan; which, after assisting at the taking possession 
of Santa Fé and the battles of Sacramento and Bracito, returned, when 
their time expired, by the Rio Grande and Texas to New Orleans. A 
more than hint was given for them to volunteer under Generals Wool or 
Taylor ; but they refused, partly perhaps from aversion to the restraints 
of military discipline, and an obvious dislike to the “ regulars,” but 
Chiefly on the more tangible grounds that they had never received a far- 


thing of pay since they had marched from Fort Leavenworth—lad some- | 


times been obliged “to find themselves,” which the volunteers really 
appear often to have done out of their own pockets—and_ had besides 
been totally neglected, if not directly ill-treated, by the States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Frank Edwards, a resident of some Western town, joined himself 
to the regiment of volunteers, with a view to benefit his health by a cam- 
paign in the prairies; and found himself revstablished in a week, Of 
their marches, battles, and adventures, he has published an account, in- 
termingled with his personal observations on the towns he passed through 
in Mexico, and the impressions he received in the prairies. As a tra- 
veller’s field, the ground has often been traversed; aud in this point of 
View there is little novelty in the volume. Mr. Edwards has neither 
literature, science, nor a trained observation ; but he is a young man of 

lain sense and good feeling, who looks at things through a natural me- 
um, and expresses his opinions clearly, without the rhetoric and rho- 
domontade that frequently distinguish his countrymen, As a narrative 
of the campaign, it is not of much greater importance than as a book of 
travels, because the official documents give a more complete and com- 


| raking position along it. 


prehensive account of the military actions, their objects and results. The 
value of the book consists in its picture of the feelings of the American 
volunteers, as well as in the incidental information it furnishes of the 
| war, and the character of the volunteer furce and its exploits; which 
| exploits, by the by, an American scribe has compared to the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand, (rated, however, at five hundred,) as Doniphan is placed 
in juxtaposition with Xenophon. It needs not be said that in all points 
of view there is no parity between them. The route taken by General 
Kearney is a well-known and regularly traversed caravan road; the 
warlike exploits, which sound so grandly, amount to littie, from the 
want of discipline in the Mexican forces, and of skill to handle their 
weapons, especially artillery, In the battle of Bracito, the Americans 
had seven wounded and none killed; in the battle of Sacramento, the 
Mexicans occupied an intrenched positioa of great strength, well defended 
by artillery; and the action from first to last seems to have occupied 
three hours; yet the Americans only lost one man killed, though Mr, 
Edwards thinks two or three died afterwards of their wounds. Disunion 
appears to have been prevalent among the higher Mexican officers ; incae 
pacity certainly. 

“ We passed scattered houses and small towns, until we came to the village of 
Vegas, on the Gallinas river, where it passes through an immense cleft in the 
rocks. Here we encamped; and, being on guard thisnight, | bad laid myself 
down about twelve o'clock to take a short nap, when I heard the sentinel near 
me challenge some one; who proved to be a sergeant from our outposts, with a 
prisoner in charge, who had been taken at one of the pickets. 1 accompanied 
the sergeant to General Kearney’s tent, where we left our prisoner. The stranger 
Was a young handsome Mexican, and declared himself to be a son of General 
Salazar. This young man’s object was, apparently, friendly; as he stated that he 
had come out in order to inforin us that the Mexican army, which lad numbered 
four thousand men under the command of Governor Armijo, bad been strongly 
intrenched at the Pecos Pass, intending to give us a warm reception, bat had 
disbanded the night before, in consequence of some quarrel about precedence in 
rank among the officers; and he assured us that our entry into Sauta Fé would 


be bloodless. Not knowing how much of this information might prove true, we 
took care not to lose sight of the gentleman; and an especial guard was assigned 
* , * * * * * 


to him, 

“ The day on which we reached Santa Fé we passed through the detile in which 
we were to have been resisted. 

“Ou seeing the great advantages we should have had to fight against, we could 
only look at each other with a stare expressive of ‘we are well out of it.” The 
canon or valley, in which the enemy were to have met us, winds between high 
mountains for miles, and then, after passing between two enormous perp ndicular 
rocky precipices, ascends and widens gradually for some yards. The road is on @ 
narrow shelf of the reck, aly just wide enough tor a wagon, the rest of the 
gorge being a deep rocky fully about twenty yards across. Just at the top of 
the slight ascent in the“foad, the Mexicans, it seems, had planted their battery, 
having felled some trées and thrown them across the pass—tlus occupying & 
The rocks on each side being too steep to climb, the 
only way fur us would have been to carry the position by a coup de mein; and 
this, well armed with artillery as they were, would have been no easy affair for 
us. In fact, five hundred resolute men could have defended the pass against 
twice our force.” 

It must not be supposed that we underrate the bravery of the Ameri- 
cans; quite the contrary. It was their dashing courage which secured 
both victories, against numbers, arms, and position ; in defiance of rule, 
and without or against orders. But such conduct opposed to a disciplined 
European army would be attended by certain destruction; and it is very 
questionable, from various indications in this volume, and Mr. Raxton’s 
Adventures in Mexico, whether the want of discipline and control over 
the volunteers, with the jealousy between them and the regulars, would 
not render an American army an exceedingly awkward body with whieh 
to conduct a campaign, especially in the proximity of a scientific and 
wary commander at the head of a sufficient force acting with machine- 
like obedience. 





MRS. MABERLY’S FASHION AND ITS VOTARIES. 
Dipactic novels generally fail in the moral part from overdoing the 
ethics; the case to illustrate the rule is too extreme to furnish any general 
conclusion, Mrs. Maberly does not altogether avoid this source of 
failure; and she falls into another, which is perhaps less common —that 
of illustrating something else than what was intended. The conduct of 
some of her persons less like a reckless disregard of expense 
(which high rank certainly seems to encourage more than any other sta= 
tion) than positive swindling; and though immorality may prevail to a 
greater extent in the upper than in the other classes of society, the heart- 
less and caleulating profligaey which Mrs. Maberly preaches upon, in 
the case of Lady Rose Meredith, seems neither likely in itself nor con- 
sistent in the circumstances. The other object of Fashion and its Vo- 
taries, is that of warning people against sacrificing family affections, 
self-respect, and principle, in the pursuit of fashionable eminence; but 
the root of the evil in her votaries is selfish indulgence, or an ill-regue 
lated and rather vulgar ambition. A lawyer bent upon increasing his 
connexion, a tradesman upon doing a larger business, or anybody who 
systematically lived beyond his means and cheated to continue a system 
of self-indulgence, might fall into the same species of faults or follies 
as Mrs. Maberly’s votaries of fashion; the mode alone would be ditferent. 

The leading story of the fiction is the corruption of an innovent and 
amiable girl by the allurements, heartlessness, and protligacy of fashions 
able lite. The career of Ellen Conway is traced from its outset in a 
happy country-home, and her débat in fashionable life at a great house 
in the country, where she is married to a wealthy baronet, till its close, 
when her daughter Blanche is only saved from the degradation of a mes 
alliance with a mere adventurer, by that adventurer turning out to be 
her uncle in disguise, who has come back from India, like a Deus ex 
machina, to watch over and reform his relations. Some objections might 
be raised as to the metaphysical inconsistency of a sensible and affece 
tionate girl like Ellen Conway becoming the weak, frivolous, selfish, 
and neglectful woman of fashion; and we have already intimated the ex- 
| istence of inconsistencies and improbabilities in the conduct of the story ; 
but it is needless to pursue them into their details. 

As regards execution, the fault of Fashion and its Votaries is weak 
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ness; a want of grasp of subject, and of strength in presenting it when 
conceived. Obvious traits in a person, external social peculiarities, are 
caught and delineated, though slightly; but there is a deficiency in that 
power which fuses its materials, let them come whence they may, 
into a unifurm whole, and impresses upon them a distinct character of 
the artist without losing the traits of nature. Mrs. Maberly's style has, 
it is true, a character of its own; but it is one of weakness, like the 
drawings of amateur artists, where the literal truth is lost in the pretti- 
ness not of commonplace but of an individual mannerism. Fashion and 
its Vutarics has, however, this advantage—the manners and characters 
are painted by a person who has a knowledge of the life. Hence, so far 
as these alone are in question, the delineation is true. It is the difference 
between a portrait from nature and a mere fancy-piece : in the one there 
is resemblance, the other is like nothing. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Principles of Political Economy, with some of their Applications to Social 
Philosephy. By John Stuart Mill. In two volumes. 
Clinical Ubservations on the Pathology and Treatment of Continued Fever, 
from cases occurring in the medical practice of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
By Edward Latham Ormerod, M.B. Caius College, Cambridge, &c. 








The Statistical Companion. By ‘I. C. Banfield, Esq., Statistical Clerk to 
the Council of Education; and C. R. Weld, Esq., Assistant-Secretary to 
the Roya! Society. 
The Statistical Companion is a very useful book: the want of something like it 
is much felt by inquirers. Many of the facts exhibited in this volume may, no 
doubt, be got at otherwise; but unless a person has much room to give up to 
bulky folios and quartes, he cannot have his stores at hand, and if he ean, the 
books are too big for re: ly reference. The Statistical Companion oceupics little 
space in the desk or pocket, yet coutains, by the help of a small clear type, a vast 
mass of matter. The statistics of Great Britain are of course the fullest, and 
touch upon alinost every subject; but neither ludia, nor America, nor Europe, is 
altogether overlooked. More of classification, however, might have been auc pied 
with advantage, 
unless where comparisons were iustituted. Future volumes might also be im- 
proved by the exercise of more freedom over the materials; for, like most stutists, 
the compilers seem to have a superstitious regard for their authorities, avd copy 
their tables implicitly. Sometimes this must be done, when the authorities are 
from their limited nature complete in themselves, or they are the only statistics 
extant; but very often official summaries are too general without the detailed ac- 
counts. To be properly exhibited in such cases, the subject should be mastered, 
and the facts recast in new tables, and sometimes scattered subjec ts brought to- 
gether. This, we repeat, cannot always be done, from want of materials; but it 
is the only way of giving utility and life, or even full information, to statistics. 
A singular exainple of implicit submission to published tables will be found at 
page 63, where, in a general abstract of the Revenues and Charges of India, the 
reader is referred to particular accounts, as high as No. 9, which are not printed 
in this book. It would also be better to have given the authorities in all cases, 
not for verification, but to enable an inquirer to pursue the subject, where there 
is anything beyond. The book, however, is a very useful one, though capable of 
extension and improvement. | 
Physical Geography. By Mary Somerville, Author of the “ Connexion of 
the Physical Sciences.” In two volumes. With a Portrait. 
[Mrs. Somerville’s /’hysical Geography is a survey of the globe, not only in its 
more direct geographical features—us oceans, mountains, rivers, lakes, islands, 
continents—but in its geology, its animal and vegetable productions, and in the 
leading characteristics of mankind. As far as facts or perhaps views are in ques- 
tion, the work strictly falls into the class of compilations; but it is of a high and 
scientific kind. The writer understands the subject; her miud was stored with 
the facts before she began her work; probably the fulness of knowledge suggested 
the book, instead of “a book” suggesting the idea of getting up the knowledge 
Hence the main outlines of the work, or rather of the world, with their leading 
traits, were preseni to her mind, and could have been “spoken off” at any time; 
her study was for details—less for acquisition than verification. This gives close- 
ness, force, and freshness of character: the style is always clear, and in the de- 
scription of the striking, desolate, or magnificent features of nature, rises into 
eloquence; while the features are always distinctly observed, and as distinctly 
presented. ] 
An Attempt to Discriminate the Styles of Architecture in England, from 
the Conquest to the Reformation; with a Sketch of the Grecian and Ro- 
man Orders; Notices of numerous British Editices; and some Remarks on 
the Architecture of a part of France. By the late Thomas Rickman, 
F.S.A. Fifth edition. With very considerable additions, and new Piates. 
[Some additions have been made to the text of this tifth edition of Rickman’s 
established work, to bring up the subject. The extension of the study of Gothic 
architecture, and the publication of numerous books upon the subject, of late 
years, have not, however, in the editor's opinion, added much “ real information” to 
that of Rickman. The truth is, he deduced his views from a patient examination 
of the real; and as the more striking subjects either in art or nature are gene- 
Tally pateut, the first inquirer, if competent, possesses himself of the leading 
Principles, leaving only exceptions and details to those who follow. 
The new feature of this edition is its illustrations. These are taken entirely 
from old examples; whereas Rickman gave many from his own designs. The 
greater part are engraved from original drawings made expressly for the purpose, 
and, where the subject allows it, are good specimens of architectural engraving. 
The edition, in short, is altogether handsome—suitable to the character of the 
work, and creditable to the present state of typographical and illustrative art. ] 
Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts. $y Charles Lock East- 
lake, R.A., &e. 
[This volume contains a collection of Mr. Eastlake’s miscellaneous writings on 
art, edited by Mr. Bellenden Ker: a Life of Raphael, an article from the Quarterly 
Review, Notes trom Kiigier’s Handbook, extracts from Mr. Eastlake’s translation 
of Guethe’s * Theory of Colours,” and reprints of some contributions to the Penny 
Cyclopedia. The main source of the contributions, however, is the Appendix to 
the Report of the Select Committee on Fine Arts. ] 

ussion’s Progress; a series of Lyrics, in three parts. By a Northmidlander. 
[We do not observe much of the progress of passion in this volume, or any es- 
sential difference between the contents of the “ Three Parts,” except that the 
last section is rather more serious in its topics. The volume is a collection of 
miscellaneous poems, chiefly on love, or sentimental. As regards thought aud 
imagery, the poems are rarely above the common level; and occasionally they have 
that efiort to be strong, without real strength, which men call the Mile-ian style. 
A feeling or manner, however, pervades them, which gives them a more poetical 
air than substantially they are entitled to. Butthe Northmidlander is altogether 
dependent upon the accidents of a subject, or a lucky moment, for anything like 
poetry. ] 

Harvey and Buchanan's new and improved Synoptical Table of the Diseases ; 
of the Human Ear; with their Symptoms, Causes, and [reatment. 

[An elaborate exhibition of the various diseases of the ear, under a strictly scien- 








so as to bring all classes of subjects and every country together, 











| tific arrangement, presented in a tabular form of great distinctness as regards 


their nature, character, symptoms, causes, and treatment. The professional 
utility of the synopsis is not so obvious as its merit; since the tabular form is of 
necessity too curt to instruct, and an occasional reference is as well made toa 
volume. The tabular form seems ouly advantageous for the leading elements of 
a study, or mere facts. ] 

The Law Relating to Riots and Unlawful Assemblies; together with a 
View of the Dates and Powers of Magistrates, Police-ofticers, Special Con- 
stables, the Military, and Private Individuals, for their Suppression; and a 
Summary of the Law as to Actions ayuinst the Hundred. By Edward 
Wise, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. 

[A clear and practical compendium of the law relating to riots and unlawfal 
assemblies, useful in relation to existing circumstances, thougli perhaps not com- 
piled with that object. The utility, however, is rather in relation to intellectual 
than practical objects; for, owing to the character of the subject, the jealo’ 

of the English law, and the refinement of lawyers, it is dificult to define what is 
a legal riot; or what is not, when three persons have gathered together and 
kicked up a row, for some common object, not extending to treason. ] 

The Pictorial French Grammar, for the use of Children, By Marin de La 

oye, 
[The pictures of this little book consist of representations of the grammatical 
things, actions, and qualities in the text; but the publication has greater than 
mechanical merit; it coutaius the principal elements of the French language ex- 
hibited in a plain and expressive manner, The bovk will be useful to beginners 
beyond childhood, ] 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs; ou Petits Contes Moraux, 4 l'usage et dla portée 
des enfants. Par Marin de La Voye. 

[Three juvenile tales in French, illustrative of youthful ethies. The expla- 
nations of peculiarities are progressive; copious at siarting, and gradually de- 
creasing in number, but collected together at the end, instead of at the foot of the 
page to which they refer. } 

The Earth and the Heavens; or the Construction of the Universe Dis- 
played, in a familiar Introduction to the sciences of Astronomy, Geology, 
and Mineralogy. 

The Youth's Manual of Moral and Literary Study, Commercial Practice 
and Lpistol wry ‘orre spond nee. 

[Ay parently a ¢ vllecuou of littie books published separate ly, ind now brought to- 
gether, three parts toa volume. One of these books embraces the facts an 
principles of astronomy, geology, and mineralogy; the other the arts of business 
lite, including morals, manners, letter-writing, accounts, and so forth, They are 
mere compilations, plain but homely. } 

Lucretia; a Tragedy, in five acts, and in verse. Translated from the cele- 
brated play of Monsieur Ponsard; first played at the Odéon Theatre, 
Paris, 22d April 1545. 

Print. 

The Sonnet. Lithographed by John Linnell junior, after the Chalk Sketch 
for the Picture by William Mulready, R.A, 

[A young lady is reading the composition of a youth who sits by her side—her 
lover, of course. The design is here seen in a rough state, but it is bold and 
eilective. ‘The execution ot the lithograph is remarkable for the masterly force, 
breadth, and truth of the chiaroscura, The print is presented by the young copyist 
to the fund for promoting the formation of a Natioual Gallery of British Art; a 
project set on foot by the Society of Arts. ] 

MUSIC. 

Music and Education. By Dr. Mainzer. 

Dr. Marnzer has resided for several years in Edinburgh, where he is pur- 
suing his musical labours for the benefit of “the million.” Some recent 
occurrences respecting the use of music in general education have given 
occasion to the little volume before us. Dr. Schmitz, the able Rector of 
the High School of Edinburgh, in his annual report to the Town-Couneil 
for last year, warmly advocated the introduction of vocal music as § 
branch of instruction in that seminary; but a Committee of the Town- 
Council, appointed to examine the subject, made a report giving it as their 
opinion “ that singing should not be taught; that the Scottish mind was not 
prepared for it; and that they could not see what connexion Music had with 
Greek.” And it appears that the Town-Council passed a resolution to that 
effect. Dr. Mainzer has drawn his pen in support of the art to which he is 
devoted; and has pleaded its cause with ability aud characteristic ardour. 
His tract is dedicated to the members of the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land, who have practically acknowledged the importance of music as & 
branch of public instruction. 

Dr. Mainzer has advanced little that is new to persons conversant with 
the subject; but the general reader will find the facts and arguments 
which show the power of music as a moral and social agent, and the argu- 
ments for its geveral cultivation, stated with learning, earnestness, and 
force, and in an animated and agreeable style. Dr. Mainzer's enthusiasm, 
however, now and then carries him too far, and makes him treat every 
other branch of music as frivolous and useless in comparison with that 
kind of vocal harmony which he wishes to be learned by everybody. We 
have no objection to his diatribes against fashionable teaching in boarding- 
schools, aud so forth; but when he talks slightingly of the glorious Sym- 
phonies of Mozart aud Beethoven as belonging to a low order of art, and as 
being unworthy to stand beside the works of the autiquated vocal harmo 
nists of the fitteenth and sixteenth centuries, be weakens his cause, by 
shocking the taste and judgment of every good musician. We must ob- 
serve, too, that his sarcasims against his rival in the work of popular ime 
struction, (whom he sneeringly calls “the new musical Joshua,”) 
and against the Board of Education, for having officially sanctioned 
that rival's system, would much better have been spared. His 
views on this subject, evidently warped by personal feelings, are self- 
contradictory. He desires that musical instruction should receive national 
support, yet complains that in Great Britain this branch of education hag 
been made a monopoly. He says that the Government ought to “throw 
open the gates of instruction, aud surround itself with a whole army of 
diflerent teachers and diflerent systems”; a manifest absurdity. The Board 
of Education, in taking measures to promote musical instruction, must 
adopt some one method, as being, according to their inquires and judgment, 
the most eflicient. but, while one method is thus adopted, every other 
ought to be left perfectly free and unrestrained; and this is the case, not- 
withstanding Dr. Mainzer's assertion “that all other systems of teaching 
are under the ban of the Board of Education.” When he pursued his la- 
bours in Eugland with great apparent success, and had for a time im- 
mense classes both in London and the provinces,- he certainly expé- 
rienced neither opposition nor discouragement from the Government beyond 
the avowed sanction given to another method. A method so patroni 
must of course be favourably situated; and very possibly the failure of 
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Mainzer’s system in England may have arisen from the want of those 
means and appliances which were furnished to Mr. Hullah. Had Main- 
zer’s system been adopted by the Education Board, then Wilhelm’s system, 
attempted without official support, might have had the disadvantage. But 
it is a mere perversity to say that the Government could divide their posi- 


tive support between two methods, not only different, but completely at | 


variance with each other. Mainzer himself has a thousand times main- 
tained that his system ought to be adopted to the exclusion of Wilhelm’s; 
and the favourers of Wilhelm’s are entitled to say the same thing of 
Mainzer’s. 

For our own part, we believe that neither the one system nor the other 
is indispensable to good popular teaching. 


Let public educational esta- | 


blishments choose instructors of ascertained ability and zeal, leaving it to | 


them to adopt any method they may think best; only taking care that the 
teacher shall receive proper encouragement and support. 





Church Music ; composed by William Jackson, Masham. 

Mr. Jackson, we take it for granted, is a church-organist; a branch of 
the musical profession eminently favourable to solid attainments in the art; 
and it is found, accordingly, that in all parts of England the class of 
parochial organists contains many well-educated and able musicians. The 
volume before us is a collection of Services. Anthems, and Chants, 
for the use of the Church of England, in vocal score, with an accom- 
paniment for the organ. The Te Deum, Jubilate, Magnificat, and 
Nunc Dimittis, are necessarily in forms so peremptorily fixed by usage, 
that novelty is in a great measure precluded; and little more can be ex- 
pected from a modern composer than judgment in the selection of melodic 
phrases, with clearness and purity in the harmony. These requisites we 
find in Mr. Jackson’s Services; while at the same time, avoiding the pe- 
dantry of adherence to obsolete restrictions, he has used the resources of 
modern counterpoint. His vocal parts flow smoothly and sing well, 
though with a few exceptions; as, for example, in the Jubilate 
(page 25, bar 10) the counter-tenor voice will find it hard to strike 
the G flat, for which there is no preparation. The whole chord, 
indeed, and its resolution, are harsh and extraneous. The an- 
them, by the sanction of the best ecclesiastical writers, admits a nearer 
approach to the freedom and variety of secular music; and in his pieces of 
this class Mr. Jackson has given more scope to his inventive faculty; intro- 
ducing graceful melodies and florid counterpoint, though never departing 
from becoming gravity. In his organ accompaniment he indulges in a 
habit into which performers on keyed instruments are apt to fall, that of 
filling up too much the chords of the left hand. “ Low tones,” says Gott- 
fried Weber in his Theory of Musical Composition, “ should not be brought 
very near other low tones, because this naturally produces an indistinct 
and unintelligible murmur or buzz; and the lower the tones are, the more 
necessary it is tc avoid crowding them closely together.” This is pecu- 
liarly the case in organ music; and it is to inattention to it that we owe 
much of the noise and confusion so prevalent in performances on that in- 
strument. 











BIRTHS. 
Pe the 17th April, at Harrowden House, Northamptonshire, the Lady of C. Hill, Esq., 

of a son. 

On the 18th, at Thornton Steward, near Bedale, Yorkshire, the Wife of the Rev. J. 
H. R. Sumner, of a daughter. 

On the 20th, at Tusmore Park, Oxfordshire, the Hon. Mrs. Percy Barrington, of a 
son and heir. 

On the 22d, at the Vicarage, Chievely, Berks, the Wife of the Rev. J. E. Robinson, 
of a daughter. 

On the 23d, the Lady Norreys, of a daughter. 

On the 24th, in Chesham Street, Belgrave Square, the Lady of the Hon. W. E. Fitz- 
maurice, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at the British Museum, Lady Madden, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, at Dyrham Park, Barnet, the Hon. Mrs. Trotter, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Wardour Castle, the Lady of Right Hon. Lord Arundell, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 15th April, at Titchfield, Arthur Price, Esq., Secretary to Rear-Admiral Sir 

F. A. Collier, to Elizabeth, only daughter of the late Captain Crouch, R.N. 


On the 22d, at St. James's, Joseph Shipton, Esq., of New Lodge, Berks,to Anna, only | 


daughter of the late Edward Lyne Savage, Esq., of Evesham. 

On the 26th, at St. Mary Abchurch, the Rev. Robert B. Gibson, M.A., Rector of St. 
Mary Abchurch, and St. Laurence Pountney, to Ann Ellen, eldest daughter of Boughey 
Hipworth, Esq., of Laurence Pountney Lane, and East Horndon, Essex. 

On the 26th, at Chester-le-Street, Edward Lord Hawke, to Frances, eldest daughter 
of Walker Feathe*stonhaugh, Esq., of the Hermitage, Chester-le-Street. 

On the 26th, in Stoke Church, near Devonport, the Rev. Robert Baker, B.A., third 
son of George Baker, Esq., of Russell Square, London, to Emily De Courcy, second 
daughter of sir Henry Leeke, K.H., R.N., of West Leigh, Hants, Captain of H.M.S. 
Ban Josef; also, at the same time, Ilenry, youngest son of George Baker, Esq., to 
Charlotte Sophia, younger daughter of Captain Sir Henry Leeke, K.H., R.N. 

On the 27th, at St. James's, Captain Charles Lennox Peel, eldest son of Mr, Laurence 
and Lady Jane Peel, tu the Hon. Caroline Chichester, eldest daughter of the late and 
sister of the present Lord Templemore. 

DEATHS. 

On the 27th November, at Bendinine, New South Wales, James Macpherson Grant, 
Esq., second son of the late Sir George Macpherson Grant, of Ballindalloch, Bart. 

On the 16th April, at the Parsonage, Bishop Stortford, Mary, the Wife of Daniel 
Gaskell, Esq., of Lupset Hall, near Wakefield. 


| and Sub-Lieut. T. P. Gratrex, from the Ist Life Gu 


to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Scott. 43d Foot—Brevet Major H. S. Braere to 
be Major, without pur hase, vice Egerton, deceased ; Lieut. J. M. Primrose to be Capt. 
vice Bruere ; Ensign W. Milnes to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Wilkinson, ap- 
pointed Adjt.; Lieut. F. G. Wilkinson to be Adjt. vice Primrose, promoted. 64th Foot 
—Assist.-Surg. W. H. Short, from the 35th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Purdon, who 
resigns. 74th Foot—Lieut. T. W. Evans to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet 
Major Ansell, deceased ; W. W. J. Bruce, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 89th 
Foot. -Serg.-Major W. Watson to be Quartermaster, vice Dukes, deceased. 

Cape Mounted Kiflemen—Lieut. J. F. Boyesto be Adjt. vice Harvey, who has retired, 

Orrice OF ORDNANCE, April 22.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Brevet Majer G. C. 
Page to be Lieut.-Col. vice Alderson, seconded ; Second Capt. H. W. Lugard to be Capt. 
vice Page; First Lieut. A. D. Craigie to be Second Capt. vice Lugard; Second Lieut. 
G. U. Gordon to be F Lieut. vice Craigie. 

War-orrice, April 28.—Ist Regt. Life Guards—Cornet G. H, Earl of Mount Charles, 
from the 2d Drags. to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. vice Gratrex, who exchanges. 2d 
Drag. Guards—Licut. C. H. Key to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ley, who retires ; Lieut. 
E. R. Keene, from the loth Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Key. 2d Drags —Cornet 
irds, to be Cornet, vice the Earl of 
Mount Charles, who exchanges. 12th Light Drag Lieut. C. Sutton to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Maunsell, who retires; Cornet C, E. Grogan to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Sutton. 15th Light Drags.—-Cornet W. Bennett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Keene, appointed to the 2d Drag. Guards. 13th Foot— Lieut. G. G. C. Stapylton to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Rattray, who retires; Ensign J. Nichol to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Stapylton; W. H Jones, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Nicol. 15th Foot 




















| —Ensign H. W. Walters to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Montgomery, who retires; J. 


Tuite, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Walters; W.R. Thompson, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Blencowe, who retires, 43d Foot—The Honourable Lewis 
Watson Milles to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Miines, promoted. 44th Foot—Cap- 
tain W. St. L. A. Stawell, from half-pay Unattached, to be Captain, vice the Hon, 
St. G. G. Foley, who exchanges ; Lieut. F.S. Daubeney to be Capt. by purchase, vice 





| Stawell, who retires; Ensign W. H. Mansfield to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Daubeney; 





C. P. Pye, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Mansticld. 46th Foot—Capt. M,Pole, 
from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice brevet Major G. de Rottenburg, who exchanges ; 
Lieut. A. R. Garrett to be Capt. by purchase, vice Pole, who retires; Ensign G. F. 
Dallas to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Garratt; W. H. Bennet, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Dallas. 456th Foot—Captain A. Mainwaring, from half-pay Unatt. to 
be Capt. vice P. A. Iremonger, who exchanges; Lieutenant James Steadman Hawker 
Farrer to be Captain, by purchase, vice Mainwaring, who retires; Ensign F. H+ 
Sykes to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Farrer; G. L. W. D. Flamstead, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Sykes. 64th Foot—Licut. T. Stirling to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Canavan, who retires; Ensign R. Du Cane to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stir- 
ling; H. G. Grylls, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Du Cane; J. A. Moultrie, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Armstrong, whi retires. 

3d West India Regt.—Ensign P. J. J. Grant to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Forster, 
who retires, 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.— Lieut. J. Eagar, from half-pay Royal York Rangers, to be Lieut. 
vice R. Watson, promoted; Second Lieut. J. W. M‘Farlan to be First Lieut. by pur. 
vice Eagar, who retires; W. Baker, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice 
M‘Farlan. Brevet—Capt. M. Pole, of the 46th Foct, to be Major in the Army. 


. 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, April 25. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

T. and J. Bingham, Wigan, cotton spinners—Cary and Anthony, Cheltenham, sur- 
geons—Worth and Allam, Oxford, smiths—Thompson and Jopson, Glossop, attornies 
—Lacey and Son, Birmingham, glass-dealers—Roberts and Ashton, Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock, Lancashire, coach-builders—Butler and Bentley, Birkenhead, land-agents— 
Smart and Graham, Upper Holloway, surgeons—Giles and Co, Watchett, Somerset- 
shire—Corke and Viner, Southborough, Kent, plumbers—Corbett and Owens, Birming- 
ham, woollen-drapers—Jee and Co. Liverpool, brokers—Banks and Noden, Kingswin- 
ford, Staffordshire, charter-masters—Richardson and Dutton, Chesterfield, mercers— 
J. UH. and T. Hesketh, Warrington, painters—Dix and Bristow, High Street, St. James's, 
Clerkenwell, linen drapers—Ilandford and Co. Radford, Nottinghamshire, lace-makers 
—Howard and Co. Stockport, cotton-manufacturers--Birt and Son, Mounton, Mone 
mouthshire, paper-makers—Boyle and Co. Stoke-upon-Trent, china-manufacturers 
—Pozzi and Stone, Rochdale, pork butchers—Homersham and Co. Rye, woolstaplers— 
Willock and Lambert, Manchester, wine-merchants—Wilton and Blackman, Raymond 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, solicitors—Worley and Co. Newgate Street, salesmen—Hall and 
Bolton, Blackburn, cotton-spinners— Billiter and Son, Robert Street, Grosvenor Square, 
curriers— Garland and Hawkins, Dorchester, grocers—Cook and Glenie, Bermondsey, 
hide-salesmen—The North British Bank, as far as regards J. Gourlay, Smith, and 
Nisbet. BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

HARGREAVES, GEORGE and Josepu, Manchester, merchants. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BERRIDGE, WILLIAM, Chelienham, grocer, to surrender May 5, June 9: solicitor, Mr. 
Chesshire, Cheltenham ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, bristol. 

Boyp, Jonn EpMuNpD, Grosvenor Street West, baker, May 1, June 9: solicitor, Mr. 
Ashicy, High Street, Shoreditch ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

3URNETT, WHITFIELD, and Co. Bishop Wearmouth, ship-owners, May 8, June 5: 
solicitors, Messrs. Moore, Sunderland; Mr. Harle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official 
assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Davis, Wrtu1aM, Abercarne, Monmouthshire, iron-manufacturer, May 9, June 6: 
solicitors, Messrs. Savery and Co. Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Gorpon, James Bropie, Church Row, Limehouse, cooper, May 10, June 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Holmes and Co. New Inn, Strand; Messrs. Prideaux and Co. Bristol; official 
assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Gray junior, James, Liverpool, metal-broker, May 5, 30: solicitors, Sweeting and Co, 
Southampton Buildings; Mr. Whitley, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Hu, Joun Hamiyy, Plymouth, veterinary-surgeon, May 4, 31: solicitors, Messrs. 











| Keddell and Co. Lime St.; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 


On the 25th, at Brighton, the Lady Jane Elizabeth Pym, Wife of Francis Pym, Esq., | 


of the Hasells, Bedtordshire ; in her 51st year. 

On the 25th, at Cheltenham, General Alexander John Goldie, of the Nunnery, Isle of 
Man, and late of the Sixth Dragoon Guards; in his 74th year. 

On the 25th, at Clapham Common, George Scrivens, Esq., formerly of Hastings; in 
his 67th year. 








, . 

MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orricr, April 25.—Ist Regt. of Life Guards—Licut. G. H. Cavendish to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice SirC. W. Kent, Bart. deceased; Cornet G. Viscount 
Dupplin to be Lieut. vice Cavendish; Licut. T. H. Kingscote, from half-pay 2th Light 
Dragoons, to be Cornet and Sub.-Lieut. vice Lord Dupplin; T. P. Gratrex, Gent. to 
be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Kingscote, who retires. 2d Dragoon 
Guards—Capt. A. D. Wigsell, from half-pay 60th Foot, to be Capt. vice Sir H. St. John 
Mildmay, Bart. who exchanges. 4th Light Dragoons—Lieut.-Col. S. R. Warren, 
from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. vice E. Harvey, who exchanges; Major J. W. 
King to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Warren, who retires ; Capt. C. Steuart, to be 
Major, by purchase, vice King; Lieut. J. F. Fitzgerald to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Steuart ; Cornet S. K. Ibbetson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fitzgerald. Coldstream 
Regt. of Foot Guards—Major and Brevet Col. T. Chaplin to be Lieut.-Col. by pur- 
chase, vice ©. A. F. Bentinck, who retires upon half-pay Unatt., Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 
and Brevet Col. C. M. Hay to be Major, by purchase, vice Chaplin; Brevet Col. J. 
Linton, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice Hay ; Lieut. and Capt, 
G. A. Vernon to be Capt. and Lieut.- Col. by purchase, vice Linton, who retires; 
Ensign and Lieut. W. G, Dawkins to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Vernon; 
D. R. Williamson, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Dawkins. 25th 
Regt. of Foot— Ensign W. G. Turner to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Whitty, 
deceased; C. C. Dick, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Turner. 34th Foot—Major N. R. 
Brown to be Licut.-Col. without purchase, vice Deedes, deceased ; Capt. A. C. Good- 
enough to be Major, vice Brown; Lieut. T. Bourke to be Capt. vice Goodenough ; 
Ensign J. Jordan to be Lieut. vice Bourke; Ensign W. Scott to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Jordan, whose promotion, by purchase, has been cancelled; E. G. Kenny, Gent. 





Harpinc, Ropert, Bridgewater, draper, May 4, 31: solicitors, Messrs Keddell and 
Co. Lime Street ; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Hart, Henry ALonzo, Devonshire Street, linen draper, May 5, June 3: solicitor, 
Mr. Lake, Great Carter Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

M‘DONALD, ALEXANDER, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, confectioner, May 5, June 5: solici- 
citors, Messrs. Sudlows and Co. Bedford Row ; Mr. Llodge, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Rowcrort, CHARLES, Paulton Square, Chelsea, bookseller, May 2, 31: solicitor, Mr. 
Manning, Craven Street, Strand ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard. 

SARGENT, Joseru, Llangynider, Brecon, innkeeper, May 11, June 6: solicitors, Mr. 
Berkley, Lincoln’s Inn; Mr. Davis, Crickhowell ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

STUTTARD, Tuomas, Blackpool, innkeeper, May 2, 30: solicitors, Mr. Mayhew, 
Carew St., Messrs. Blackhurstand Son, Preston ; oificial assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Swirt, THoMas, Monmouth, timber-merchant, May 4, June 1: solicitors, White 
and Co. Bedford Row ; Messrs. Bevan, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

TayLor, Ropert, Liverpool, merchant, May 4, 30: solicitors, Messrs. Holme and 
Co. New Inn; Mr. Brooker, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

DIVIDENDS. 

May 18, Tipper, Maiden Lane, Cheapside, stationer—May 18, Wills and Davy, Ox- 
ford Street, drapers—May 18, Warwick and Clagett, Billiter Square, merchants—May 
18, R. and J. B. Pope, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, brick-manufacturers—May 18, 
King, North End, Fulham, victualler— May 18, Bailey, Croydon, builder—May 16, Wes- 
ton, Southampton, auctioneer—May 16, Brownlie, Kichmond Street, St. James's, ca- 
binet-maker—May 16, Stock, Margate, innkeeper—May 16, Strong and Hosking, Dye 
House Wharf, Clink Street, coal-merchants—May 18, Alexander and Bardgett, Old 
Broad Street, merchants—May 19, Dawson, Huddersfield, fancy-cloth-manufacturer 
—May 19, Kirkby, Leeds, grocer—May 19, Robinson, Bradford and Keighley, York- 
shire, worsted-spinner—May 19, Oddy jun. Bradford, Yorkshire, innkeeper—May 24, 
Prince, Exeter, furrier—May 24, Martin, Plymouth, ale-merchant—May 16, Appleton, 
Liverpool, merchant—May 19, Faint, Blackpool, hotel-keeper—May 18, West, Raw- 
tenstall, Lancashire, cottou-spinner—May 19, Bolton and Ireland, Manchester, check- 
manufacturers— May 18, Brown, Sunderland, brewer— May 18, Rablah, Barnard Castle, 
tanner— May 19, Bowser, Morpeth, linen-draper—May 19, Wooller, Stockton-on-Tees, 
draper—May 16, Atkin, Stockton-on-Tees, grocer—May 18, Hay, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
baker—May 17, Hurley, West Bromwich, draper—May 17, Emery, Lichfield, tailor— 
May 27, Reader, Foleshill, Warwickshire, miller—May 27, Hood, Smethwick, Stafford- 
shire, draper. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

May 17, Taslor, Cowley, Oxfordshire, baker—May 18, Moseley, Upper Gloucester 
Street, wine-merchant— May 18, Vertue, Ipswich, corn-factor— May 17, Searle, Oxford, 
tailor—May 17, Ormsby, Church Street, Hackney, butcher—May 19, Ashley, Cle:ken- 
well Close, viciualler— May 26, Jacobs, Stapleton Road, Gloucestershire, share-broker— 
May 23, Power, Salford, innkeeper— May 23, Bennett, Bristol, teazle-dealer— May 23, 
Fry, Bristol, warehouseman—May 29, Packer, Cheltenham, quarryman—June 1, 
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Hughes, Tredegar Iron-works, Monmouthshire, grocer—May 18, Tipper, Maiden Lane, 


Cheapside, stationer—May 18, J. and W 


Woodward, Walnut Tree Walk, Lambeth, 


builders—May 18, Shephard jun. Southampton, plumber— May 17, Strong and Hos- 
king, Dye House Wharf, Clink Street, coal-merchants— May 17, Williams, Brecon, dra- 


per—May 19, Fardell, High Street, Poplar, omnibus-proprietor—May 19, Wilson jun. 


Whalton, Northumberland, timber-merchant— May 16, Sinclair, Liverpool, tailor—May 


16, Sankey, Birkenhead, blacksmith— May 16, Tottersall, 
May 16, E. and G. Owen, Holyhead, drapers— 


Liverpool, corn-merchant— 
May 18, Jones, Wrexham, grocer— May 


18, Tucker, Tavistock, attorney—May 18, Prince, Exeter, furrier—May 25, Serjeant, 


Callington, Cornwall, attorney—May 17, Emery, Lichfield, tailor. 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before May 16. 


Mackenzie, Newgate Street, frinze-manufacturer—Rubery, Darlaston, Staffordshire, 
lock-manufacturer—Walford, Bridgewater, tailor—Arthur, Wilson Street, Finsbury, 


leather-seller—Tutland, Hogsthorpe, Lincolnshire, coach-maker—Philps, 
Water-works. DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
Gamble, Exchange Buildings, electric-telegraph-manufacturer ; first div. of 7s. 6d. 


Dorking 


April 22, and two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Boyd and 
Harmer, Spital Square, silk-manufacturers ; second div. of 9d. April 22, and two sub- 
sequent Saturdays ; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Butcher, Lamb's Conduit Street, 


first div. of 3s. 4d. April 22, and two subsequent Saturdays ; Mr. Groom, 


poulterer ; 
second div. of 4d. April 22, 


Abchurch Lane—-Mearns, Acre Lane, Clapham, brewer; 





and two subsequent Saturdays ; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane —Blackmore, Little James | 


Street, Bedford Row, saddler ; first div. of 7s. 2d. April 22, and two subsequent Satur- 
days; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Sherwood, Belvidere Road, Lambeth, builder ; 
first div. of 2s. 6d. April 22, and two subsequent Saturdays ; Mr. Groom, Abchurch 


Lane—Sedman, Queen Street, Cheapside, oilman ; first div. of 3s. (in part of 4s.) April | 


22, and two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Gale, Winchester, 
corn-chandler ; first div. of ls. 23d. any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street 
—Lawton, Heywood within Heap, Lancashire, grocer ; first div. of 2s. 6d. May 9, or 
any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Wright, Wheelton, Laacashire, 
calico-printer ; first div. of 5s. 8d. May 9, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, 
Manchester—Gillender, Sunderland, ironmonger ; div. of 5s. 4d. on new proofs, and 
div. of 3s. 10d. on proofs made Oct. 7, April 29, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Ba- 
ker, Newcastle-u;,on-Tyne—Newton, Stockton-on-Tees, ship-builder ; first div. of 8d. 
April 29, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon- Tyne—Cartwright, 
Shrewsbury, iron-founder ; first div. of 3s. on new proofs only, any Friday ; Mr. Whit- 
more, Birmingham—Walker, Birmingham, hosier; first div. of 2s.9¢. any Friday ; Mr. 
Whitmore, Birmingham—Holford, Wolverhampton, jeweller ; first div. of 3s. 7d. on any 
Friday ; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—Hansor, Hanley, Staffordshire, hop-merchant ; 
first div. of 2s. any Thursday ; =. Valpy, Birmingham—Hollander, Winchester Street, 
diamond-merchant ; div. of 2s. ! 5d. April 26, or any subseque nt Wednesday ; Mr. Fol- 
lett, Basinghall Street—H. and T. T. Woodhouse, Aldermanbury, warehousemen ; div. 
of 64d. April 26, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street—Pin- 
der, Bishop’s Stortford, tanner ; div. of ls. 6d. April 25, or any subsequent Wednesday ; 
Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court—Gass, Colchester, draper ; div. of 2s. April 26, or any sub- 
sequent W ednesday ; ; Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

M‘Martin, Alva, innkeeper, April 29, May 20—Calmann, Brothers, and Co. Glasgow, 
merchants, April 29, May 27—Sidey, Perth, merchant, May 1, 22—A. and R. Ross, 
Edinburgh, boot-makers, May 3, 24—Dixon, Greenock, spirit-inerchant, April 28, May 19, 


Friday, April 28. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Taylor and Co, Liverpool, merchants—Downey and Son, Commercial Road, Lam- 
beth, lightermen—Stott and Co. Rochdale, flannel-manufacturers—Whelpdale and Co. 
Tottenham Court Road, drapers— Miller and Foy, Hudderstie!d, coach-makers—Besant 
and Sanderson, Kennington, victuallers—Wilson and Co. Leeds, grocers—Welterre and 
Carr, South Molton Street, corset-makers—Sugden and Watson, Hull, mast makers-— 
Cowper and Co, Old "Change, warehousemen—Elliott and Gould, Topsham, Devon- 
shire, grocers—Ward and Angell, Leadenhall Market, leather-factors—-Leighton and 
Gibbons, Fulbeck, Lincolushire, grocers—W. and J.Chapman, West Lavington, meal- 
men—Ingall and Co. Houndsditch, rectifiers—Marley and Etherington, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, millers—Strutt and Grant, lessees of the * Era” newspaper— Paqualin and 
Foley, Water Lane, ship-brokers—Day and Co. St. Mary Axe, provision-merchants— 
Wilson and Co. Milk Street, silk-manufacturers—Henz-l! and Green, Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, surgeons—Pike and Barter, Reading, tobacco-manutacturers—Delves and Jull, 
Tunbridge Wells, grocers—-M‘Namee and Co. Manchester, chemists—Dallow and Son, 
Wolverhampton, coopers—Fillan and Cromar, Montrose, goldsmiths, 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

ATKINSON, WILLIAM, Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. 

BakBER, LENJAMIN, Nottingham, dealer in lace. 

GriFFiTu, FRANCIS and CHARLES Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, linen-drapers. 

GoopHALL, WILLIAM, and Bates, Bexsamin Hopkinson, Malifax, Yorkshire, cloth- 
merchants, BANKRUPTs. 

ARMSON, FRANCIs, Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, builder, to surrender May 15, June 
5: solicitors, Messrs. Vandercom and Co. Bush Lane ; ofiicial assignee, Mr. Turquand, 
Guildhal Chambers. 

ATTWOOD, GEORGE 











WASHINGTON, America Square, merchant, May 9, June 16: so- 


licitors, Messrs. Marten and Co, Commercial Sale Rooms; official assignee, Mr. Pen- | 


nell, Guildhall Chambers. 


Bisnor, Joun, Tredegar, Monmouthshire, linen-draper, May 15, June 12: solicitor, 
Mr. Jones, Size Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 
Coker, FULLER, Shipdham, Norfolk, timber-lealer, May 10, June 6: solicitors, 


Messrs. Trehern and White, Barge Yard Chambers, Bucklersbury ; Mr. Massey, Wat- 
ton; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

CLaBKKE, Josuvua, Hinckley, Leicestershire, hosier, May 11, June 15: golieiters; Mr. 
Jervis, Hinckley ; Mr. Reece, Birmingham ; official assig., Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Dosson, JAMEs STCART, Harlow, Essex, surgeon, May 16, June 6: solicitors, Messrs. 
Parker and Co. Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Ab- 
church Land, Lombard Street. 

Foster, James, Wilson Street, Finsbury, fringe-manufacturer, May 9, June 5: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Keed and Co. Friday Street, Cheapside; ofiicial assignee, Mr. Turquand, 
Guildhall Chambers. 

GREENBANK, THomas Kinc, Manchester, tobacconist, May 9, June 6: solicitors, 
Messrs) Wathen and Phillips, Basinghali Street; Mr. De Lara, Manchester; official 
assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Hoorer, Joun Westey, White Cottage, Holloway Road, mason, May 9, June 16: 
solicitor, Mr. English, Coleman Street ; ofticial assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Mutvey, Tuvmas Surru, Chester, ship-builder, May 16, June 5: solicitors, Chester 
and Co. Staple Inn; Mr. Tyrer, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

Pace, Henry, St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, watch-manufacturer, May 5, June 9: 
solicitors, Messrs. J. T. and H. Baddeley, Leman Street, Goodman's Ficlds; official 
assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Pasco, Tuomas, Chichester, upholsterer, May 9, June 5 
land and Long, Bouverie Strect ; official assignee, Mr. G n, Coleman Street. 

Pucu, James, Monmouth, tailor, May 11, June 8: solicitor, Mr. Clarkes, Bristol ; 
official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

SPIKiNns, Benxnsamtn, Lichficld Street, timber-merchant, May licitor, Mr. 
Williams, Alfred Place, Bedford Square ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall St. 

Swan, Joun Banas, Brentwood, innkeeper, May 12, June 10: solicitor, Mr. Raw- 
lings, Romford ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court. 

WorKMAN, Moses, Upton-upon-Severn, brazier, May 17, June 8 















5, June 9 








solicitors, Mr 


Cooper, Upton upon-Severn ; Messrs. Motteram and Co. Lirminghaim ; official assignee, 
' 


Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 
YEATES, BENJAMIN, Monmouth, draper, May 12, June 15: solicitors, Mr. Jay, Ser- 
geant’s Inn; Mr. Crosby, Bristol; otlicial assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 
DIVIDENDs. 
New Road, ironmonger—May 22 





May 19, Barrett, Palace Row, 
Russell street, publisher fay 19, Cunningham, Minerva Street, 
mill proprietor— May 9, Bewley, Chelmsford, iron ma 
Eton, ironmonger— May 19, Graham, Jewry Street, Aldgat 
Cornhill, underwriter. -May 29, Drew, Cheltenham, builder— 3 
port, carpenter— May 26, Barns, Mi vy, Lancashire, tlannel-manufacturer— May 31, 
Scott sen, Hull, paper stainer- 23, Clark, Royston, grocer— May 24, Stark, Gairis- 
borough, bookseller—May 24, Gol 4, Gainsborough, cabine 1ukere—-May 29, Miller, 
Whitby, innkeeper—May 31, Bromiley, Hull, glass-dealer— May 31, Rutland, Hegs- 
thorpe, Lincolushire, coachmaker— May 24, Smith, Warwick, wine-merchant— May 23, 
Elwell, Westbromwich, iron-fouundcr—May 19, Clark, George Street, Adelphi, jewel- 
case-maker. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

May 19, Hurst junior, Baker Str gnigge Wells Rox, victualler— May 19, Jay, 
Acle, Nortvlk id, chemist— May 20, Farmer, Edgeware 
Road, ironmo y 20, Licks, L selgrave Street, thecary— May 20, Pin- 
der, Bishop's Stortford, tanner—May 22, Pershouse, Gree brary cattle-dealer— May 
22, Gomersall, Cleckheaton, Yorkshire, corn-miller—May 23, Simpson, Leeds, wool- 





~May 12, Le 













od 
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solicitors, Messrs. Stanni- | 


. Williams, Great | 
Hackney Road, saw- | 
er—May 19, Goodwin, 4 


easton, Stock- | 








stapler—May 29, Turpin, Methley, Yorkshire, builder—May 22, Chapple, Bath, vic- 
tualler—May 26, Jones, Bristol, builder—May 24, Lee, Honiton, Devonshire, builder— 
May 20, Lancaster, Oldbury, Worcestershire, carpenter—May 27, Warren, Shrewsbury, 
banker—May 20, Price, Leominster, farmer. 

To be confirmed, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before May 19. 

Dreaper, Liverpool, corn-merchant—Spink, Featherstone, butcher — Matthews, 
Shrewsbury, millwright—Hill, Ipswich, last-maker—Thornton, Coleman Street, plumber 
—Burnside, Richmond, Yorkshire, timber-merchant—Law, Birkenhead, bookseller— 
Clarkson, Liverpool, painter—Henderson, Toxteth Park, ironmonger. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Chappelow jun. Jermyn Street, saddler ; second div. of 1s. 8d. May 2, and two sub- 
sequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Fellman, Fore Street, Limehouse, 
brewer; third div. of 6d. May 2, and two subsequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin 
Lane—Clarke, Great Castle Street, Regent Street, painter; second div. of is. 6d. May 
2, and two subsequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—W. and J. M. Douglas, 
Liverpool, merchants; div. of 9d. April 27, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Turner, 
Liverpool—Gregory, Liverpool, hosier; first div. of 3s. 6d. April 27, or any subsequent 
Thursday ; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Edmond and M‘Kim, Liverpool, merchants ; second 
div. of 3s. May 2, and every subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Cart- 
wright, Heaton Norris, banker; final civ. of 4jd. May 2, and subsequent Tuesday ; 
Mr. Pott, Manchester—Walton, Wolverhampton, japanner; first div. of 5s. 8d. May 5, 
or any subsequent Friday ; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Scotcn SequEesTRATIONS.—Waddell and Co. Glasgow, merchants, May 4, 25— 
Racket, Ghesgew, merchant, May 8, 31—Bowstead, Glasgow, grocer, May 3, 24. 


~ PRICES CURRENT. 















BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. | Monday.| Tuesday., Wednes. ‘Thurs. Friday. 

3 per Cent Consols.... . ‘ | 82 82 s2h | 8: | sap | 2 
Ditto for Account. .. . ° 624 82 82 82 823 62 
3 per Cents Reduced .. 808 80 Bog | = =80R 805 81 
33 per Cents.......... ° 814 81 1% | 8) $1 82 
Long Annuities .......... : i 9 Py 8 8 s, 84 
Bank Stock, 9 per Ce een0 189 189 187 | 185 Iss 16 
India Stock, 10} . . | 228 | —— | —— | 229 228 | 2 
Exchequer bills, and 3d. per diem. 42 pm. 45 45 42 43 44 
India Bonds, 44 per Cent ............4+ 24pm.| — —_— | 22 —_— 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotatio n during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 






























































Austrian ......... euweceses 5 p. Ct. 45 | Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct. 96 
Belgian ... os -4— 60 ! Mexican ...6 secsceeee 25 = 15 
Resta 23—- — || Michigan. ~-t— —— 
Brazilian .... 56— 68 || Mississippi (5) t— = 
Buenos Ayre t‘- 20 «|| New York (1858) crocs ceed = ol 
Chilian 6‘- 64 | Ohio... « . t— 63S 
Danish . t= -— Pennsylvania it = 65 
Dutch (Ex. re) Guilders) ’: oe 3 — 41 Peruvian ‘=- 23 
Ditto. ‘— 624 |) Portuguese .. «..+0+.+5.5 = — 
French . t— —_ Ditto ...eeceeeee t= os 
Ditto. ° t= 60 f. | Russian . it = 9” 
Indiana | (Sterting) a 28 Spanish wit = 12 
[llinois . t— 31 |, «Ditto. 3 = 22, 
Kentucky . cs. = ws Ditto (Passive) ° ° 2 
Louisiana (Sterling)..... t— 76 | Ditto (Deferred) : — 
Maryland (Sterling) evcceccs 56-— 70 «|| Venezuela Active. ........ ee — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Rartways— | Bangxs— H 

Caledonian...... coscse oos-ef 298 | Australasian ........++0+5 a 

Edinburgh and Glasgow... | 42 | British North American .......| 

Eastern Counties. 13g | Colonial ..........-...6. ere 

“at Northern . 3g Commercial of London .. j 

Great North of England ee 227 London and Westminster ...... 

Great Western .. o.eecese so London Joint Stock .. 

Hulland Selby..... ..++ «« erees 97 National of Ireland .... 

Lancashire and Yorkshir — National Provincial ... 

Lancaster and Carlisle . +} 43 Provincial of Lreland. 

London Brighton and South Coast 304 | Union of Australia .. 

London and Blackwall ........+. 4} Union of Londoa ° 

London and North-western ..... 28 ; Mines— 

Midland. .... coerce 97 Bolanos «2.665 eeeeness ecveces | 

North British . 20§ | Brazilian Imperial .. | 

Northern and E. astern 43 | Ditto (St. John Del Key | 

South-castern and Dover | 22 Cobre Copper .......++4. 






South-western 444 || Miscettannovs— 
| 





















York, Newcastle, and Berwick ..| 303 |; Australian Agricultural .. ..... 

York and North Midland ....... | G8§ | Camada ....0- cevcceeess © ecevel 
Docxs— General Steam .. ses 

East and West India. ........ 113 Peninsular and Orienta 

London .. oof 93 Royal Mail Steam..... | 

St. Katherine... | 76 South Australian . 3 

BULLION. Per METALS. Per ton, 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £3 i? ” Copper, British Cakes £88 - o.. 0 00 
Foreign Goldin Coin, waqengel Eieces © 00 Iron, British Bars . 8 Cc. 0080 
New Dollars ......cceces ceeseeres 04 9 Lead, Kritish Pig . 17 3 0..1710 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard . ~O 411g Steel, English oceeces ooo... 000 
GRAIN, " Lane, April 28. 
. &@. s. | % & 

Wheat,R. Newis to50 | Rye ......- soroad Maple..... Pr to38 | Oats, Feed. 19 to20 

Fine 50—52 | Barley...... 26—28 White . 4— 36 Fine. 20—21 

Old .. 46 — 50 Malting... 33 — 34 Boilers ... 36-38 Poland .. 22—23 

White 50—52 | Malt, Ord.... 53—60 | Beans,Ticks, 32— 34 Fine. 23—24 

Fine — Fine. .... 60—62 Old. .. «. 38-40 Potato .. 25—26 
Super. New .. 56 Peas, Hog .. - 35-38 Harrow... 36—38 Fine . 26-27 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FORSIGN CORN, 

Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the present Week. 
Wheat..... 50s. 7d. | Rye ... ... 298. 5d. | Wheat... 29.04, 
Barley..... 31 6 3s 6 Barley . 

Oats .. ... 20 0 7 11 Oats ......+. 





Weekly Averages for the Weé& ending April 2 
Wheat, 48s. lod. —Barley,3 28, ld.—Oats, 19s. 84.—Kye, 29s. 7d. —eans, "35s 84. —Peas, 38s. 24, 











FLOUR. r ROVISIONS. 

Town-made .. persack 46s. to 49s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 4s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds .....c0c cece srerseces 43 — 45 | Carlow, 0/. 0s. to 01. Os. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk .on board ship = — 43 | Bacon, Irish ..-... os cewt. 658. — 70s. 
Norfo:k and Stockton ........ — 4i Cheese, Cheshire | . “a= 

Bran..... . per quarter *° —- 0 Derby Plain 

Pollard, fine. — © | Hams, York .. 

Bread, 634. to 8d. the 4b. loaf. | Bugs, French, per 120, 4s. 9d to 7s. “Ode 











“BU sUTCH EKS' MEAT. 


Newoatz ano LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carres at 
























8 s. a. 42a «4. SMITHFIELD. 
Reef... 3 4to 310to4 2 «ns 2to3 lWto4 4 Friday. 
Mutton 4 2—4 8=—5 © ..... 44 5 @—65 #/] Beasts. 1,030 .. 
Veal.. 3 4—4 O—4 & 40—4 4—5 2] Sheep. 1,640. 
Pork 40—~-48—54. 40—4 6—5 ©} Calves. 338. ° 
Lamb. 6 O—7 O—0 © ..... 6 O0—7 O0—06 Oj Pigs... 330 .... 
* To sink the of offal, per 8 lb. 
. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ........5.0+.0+ 60s.to 7&s. York Reds..... .... per ton. 160s. to 17Js. 
Choice ditto. ...... ccesoe.e 88 — 105 Scotch Reds 2... ssccececcseceee Om @O 
Sussex Pockets 3 — 72 Devons ... - O— 0 
Fine ditto e. - 0 Kent and Essex y - 100 — 120 








‘HAY AND ) STRAW. 
CoumpeRLann. 

70s. to 78s 
6. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMivrerievo. Wuarrec HAPET. 
TBS. TO BOS, 2 caveseree 











5a — 65 63 — & 53 
o— 6 o=— @ - 9 
0% — 95 95 — 100 ° sw «(8987 
28 =— 32 28 — DW noes oe. B= FB 
OILs, pacers CANDLES. GROCE KIES. 
Rape Oil ....... a eaten 41 - Od.| | Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perib. Os. 1d. to Os. 3d. 
Ketined - 10 6 | Congou, fine..... ecco. BB wR OG 
Linseed Oil . onsees 9 / Souchong, fine .......... 13—-26 
Linseea Oil-Cake ....... pe 11000 0 é eo | * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
| 
j 


Caadles, per dozen, 5s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (6d. per doz;discount) 7s. 0d. 

Coals, Hetton cocen eee 28. 
Tees. see. «17s. O04, 


Coffee, fine (in bond) percwt. 65s. to 110s. 
Good Ordinary . ceereee 298. t033s, 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.. 2s. 3d 
West India Molasses ....13s. 6d, to 18. Od. 














THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—First ap- 


pearance of Madile. Jexnv Lixp It is respectfully 
announced that Madll ExNyY Lino will have the honour to 
make her first appearance this season on Tuursvay Next, 
May 4ru, as Amina, in Bellin’s Opera of “ La Sonnambula.” 
The Subscribers are respectfully info: med that thisnight will 
be included in the Subscription. Applications for Boxes and 
Stalls to be made at the Box-oftice, at the Theatre; where 
Pit Tickets may also be obrained as usual, price 10s. 6d. each. 


EIPPERT’S SOIREES DANSANTES, 


PRINCESS'S CONCERT ROOMS.—Last Three Nights. 














—Monpay May 1, and two following Mondays, being the 
Close of the season and termnation of the present sub- 
scriptions. Single Tickets, 7s. each. Weippert’s Palace 
Band as usual, conducted by himself. M.C. Mr. Corrie. The 
Refreshments and Supper by Mr. Payne, of Drury re and 

Commence at 11. Conclude at3 


Covent Garden Theatres. 
Tickets and Programmes at 21, Soho Squar 


OBERT-HOUDIN.—ST. JAMES'S 

» THEATRE.—Mr. Mircnece begs to announce that the 
celebrated ROBERT-HOUDIN (of the Paluis Royal, Paris 
is engaged to present a limited number of his extraordinary 
SOIREES FANTASTIQUES, at the St. James’s Theatr 
which will be commenced on Tuesda ening next, 2d May 
and continued every Tuesday, ‘I and Saturday Eve 
ings. Doors open at 8 o'clock s and Stalls may be se 
cured at Mr. Mire ueit’s Royal Lib ary, 33, Old Bond Street, 
and at the Box -office of the Theatre. 


HILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.—The 





T 
















Sub- 


seribers and the Public are respectfully informed, the 
FOURTH CONCERT will take at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Monday Evening Ist May. Programme—New 
Sinfowia, MS. (written expressly for this Society 

















Concerto, Pianoforte, M. VPrudent—Overture, i 
Beethoven—Sinfonia in EB flat, Mozart—Overture, Les Deux 
Journées, Cherubini. Vocal Performe Madame Grisi and 
maper ‘Tamburini ous wtor, Mr. Co Single Ticket, 

. Is. ; Double Ticket, lV. 10s. ; Triple Ticket, 2/. 5s. To be ob- 
tolned of Messrs. Anpison, 210, Regent Strect. 


M USICAL 
Tuesday 2d May, at half-past ; 


ROOMS. Quartet in G, Mozart—Tric 


UN 
o'clock, 

» in D, 
Mendelssohn. 


ION, 
WILLIS'S 
Pian 








Beethoven—Quintet in A, Op. is, Executs 
Herr Molique, M. Deloffre, Mr. Hill, M. Mellon, and Signor 
Piatti. Vianis!, M. Billet. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to 


be had at Cramer and Co.'s 201, Regent Street 
introduce visiters on payment at the rooms, 


Members can 









Joun Evia, Director, No 63, Welbeck Street 
NOTICE.—The Fourth MATI L will take place on 
Monday the 15th May, instead of Tuesday the 16th, to allow 
the use of Willis’s as for a charitable purpose on the 


latter day. 
OCIETY OF 


COLOURS.—The 


PAINTERS IN WATER- 


PORTY-POURTH ANNUAL EXHI 





BITION will OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, 
on Monday Ist May. Open from Nine till dusk. 

Gronce Farrer, Secretary. 

HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The Fourteenth Annual Exhibi 

tion is now open, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Pall, near St. 
James's Palace, from 9 o'clock tilldusk. Admission, ls. Ca 
talogue, 6. James Faney, See. 

ONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S 


SQUARE 

Patron—Uis Royal Higness Prince 
This Institution now offers tc its Members a collection of 
between thirty and forty tho sand vo umes ; a new and com- 
plete Catalogue of which has been recently published, price 
5s. Additions are being constantly made to the collection, in 
cluding every new work of interest and importance, either in 

English or Foreign Literature 
Terms of Admission: Entrance 
scription, 2 or Entrance tee 
The eighth year 


Atner?. 


fee, 67.; Annual Sub 
md Life Subscription, 261. 
commences on Monday next, the Ist of 





May, on which day the Annual Subscriptions of the Members 
become payable at the Nanking-house of Messrs. Bouverie 
and Co. 11, Haymarket 





The Annual General Mectin 

at the Library, on Saturday 27th May, at three o’cloc 
By order of the Committee, I. G. Cocurnanr, 

25th April Isis Secretary and Librarian. 

WArtekcure rABLISHMENT, 
SUDBROOK PARK, near RICHMOND, SURREY.— 

This noble Ma sion, formerly the residence of the Argyle and 
Buccleugh families, has recently undergone considerable 
alterations and improvements. The accommodations are both 
ample and agreeable, an’ suited to those who are seeking to 
recruit their health by change of air and scene, retirement, or 
cheerful society, and requiring at the 
complete Water Treatment. The grounds are 
much admired for the manner in which th 
Residents have the privilege of a private entrance to Rich 
mond Park. Dr. Evvis hopes that the sucess he has met with 
in the cure of Patients of all ages may help to remove the pre 
jadice which has move or less existec inst the treatment of 
disease by means of wate not necessarily cold water). Lt is 
now, however, well known to be the safest as well as the most 
speedy and effectusl cure for many disorders ; amongst these 
may be mentioned Gout, Rheumatism, Contracted or Swelled 
Limbs, Nervous Debility, &e. Dr. Eviis may be consulte dat 
Sudbrook Park daily; and at 2s, Sackville Street, Pieca 
from ten to three o'clock every Friday. The Mansion, 
and Grounds may be seen on Wednesdays (only) by 
which may be obtained at 28, Sackville Street ; or Watus’s 
Library, Kichmond 


ROVIDENT 
50, Regent Street, 
London. Estab! shed 1806 
Invested Capital, 1,230,0002. 
Annual Income, 140,000/ Ronuses declared, 743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,000, 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman 

The rates of Premiums are those adopted by the principal 
life-oftices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other cftices. 

The bonuses are added to the policies, or applied to the 
reduction of the premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full 
value ; or Loans may be obtained upon them after the y have 
been in existence for five years 

Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health 

The whole of the profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are 
given to the Insured. 

Bonuses paid upon policies which have become claims. 














extensive and 


are laid out, 

















LIFE OFFICE, 


and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings 






































| Sum } 

Life insured. insured.) Sum paid. 
mz. £ sa 
John Wharton, Esq., Skelton Castle} 5000 | 7706 6 0 
Sir John Saunders ) 5000 7652 13 3 

Sir William Wake, } 5000 | 7500 5 9 
Earl Strathmore .. seeeees| 5000 | 712815 8 
Rev. 1H. W.Chs ampney s,Canterbary, 3000 4509 1 1 
The Marquis of W ellesley seeeeeees) 2000 | 3411 1 3 
Earl Catheart..... seseseet 1000 | 1862 4 11 














‘ospectuses and full acaikeaone may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Head Office, 50, Regent 
Street. Joun A. Beaumont, Managing Director. 


HE ADVERTISER, who is tn his 18th 
year, wishes to ENGAGE himself to a Member of Par- 
liament, or other gentleman, who may require the assist- 
ance of aSECRETARY whocan write SHORT HAND. Re 
ferences of the highest respectability can be given. Address to 
EB. W.R., Mr. Jous W. Panken’s, Publisher, 415, West Strand. 


| AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet 
4 Street, next St. Dunstan's Church, 8th April 1$4-.—No- 
tice is hereby given, thet the DIVIDENDS on the Capital 






Stock of this Society for the year 1847 are in the course of 
PAYMENT, and can be received any day (Tuesday excepted), 
between the hoursof Ten and Three o'Clock 
By order of the Directors, Wo.S. Downes, Actuary 
C= TRACT for COALS for SINCAPORE, 
Department of the Storekeeper General of the Navy, 
Somerset Place, 28th April 1848. 
The Commissioners for executing the Offi e of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
do hereby give Notice, that on Tharsday the llth May next, 
at One o'( they will be ready to treat with such Persons 
as may be willing to Contract for supplying and delivering 
into Store at Sincapore 


lock, 











500 TONS OF WELSH COALS, 
fit for the Service of her Majesty's Steam-vesseis. 
The Conditions of the Contract and a Form of the Tender 
ry be seen at the said Office Tender will be received 
after One o’Clock on the day ity, nor any noticed, un 
less the Party attends, or an Agent for him duly authorized in 





Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad 
and bear in the left hand corner the words “* Tender 
and must also be delivered at Somerset Place, ac 

ed by a letter signed by two responsible Versons en- 
to become bound with the Person tendering in the 
sum of 300/. for the due performance ofthe Contract. 


YTEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 


Ss: 


miralty, 
for ¢ 


oals, 














EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con 
veyance for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, 
to Ceylon, Madras, Caleutta, Penang, Singapore, and 
Hong-kong.—The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company book passengers and receive goods and par- 
cels for the « ports by their steamer-, starting fiom 
Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or about the loth 
of every month.—Yfor rates of passage-money, plans of the 
steamers, and to secure passas ipply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London. 


pia TE SUITED for PRESENTATION.— 
Committees or private individuals requiring splendid or 
simple articles of Plate for presentation, may, by addressing a 
r, have drawings sent for their approval. A namber 
as Epergnes, ups, Waiters, Xe. are always in 
, second h ind 3a "list of them, with price, can be furnish- 
ed. T. COX SAVORY and Co. Silversmiths, &c. 47, Cornhill, 
(seven doors from Gracechurch Street,) London 


\ ECHI’S TABLE CUTLERY has long been 
a famed for its admira qualities, combined with 


cheapness. His manufactory is at 1, Leadenhall Street, Four 
Doors from Cornhill. Balinced hand!es, in sets of 50 pieces, 





le 








22. 10s. 32. 10s. 42. 10s. ; common kitchen, per dozen, 10s. 12s 

és, Gd. 21s. 25s Table steels, patent sharpeners, cases of des- 
sert-knives, Sheffield plated goods, &e. Mechi's penknives 
are excellent and economical, from Is. upwards. His pecu 





liar steel razors and magic strop and paste have g 
to many a suffering shaver, and the 


iven comfort 


ladies pronounce his 


; Scissors to be unequalled 


¢ of the Members will be held, 
} 


same time a partial or | 


| the beneficial results attending their use 
t 





ELCROIX’S KALYDOR, the only safe and 


efficacious preparation for dissipating Tan, Freckles, 
Pimples, Blotches, Spots, and other Disficurements of the 
Skin. The radiant blo m it imparts to the cheek, and the 
softness and delicacy itinduces on the hands, arms, and neck, 


render it indispensable to every toilet. Unprincipled indivi 
duals give the tithe of **Genuine Kalydor” to cor my ound s 
of the most deleterious cha » cont 
gents utterly ruinous to the complexion, 3g 
pellent action endangering health. Itis therefi re impera- 
tive on purchasers to ask for “* Delcroix's Kalydor, i 53, New 
tond Street. Price 4s. 6d. Allothers are counterfeits. 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenpy 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
sed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Sauce, re quest pure ha sers to observe that each bottle ot 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazenny” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed up lizabeth Lazenby 

E zeNey and Son’s ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be pre pare ‘d with that pec 





ct uning 





the 








uliar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c., and is manufactured onty at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse ,6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


YAUTION.—METCALFE and Co.’s TOOTH 
J and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. and Co. beg respectfully to 
inform the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not 
of their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name 
and address in full, thus—Metealfe and Co. 1308., Oxford 
Street: Brushes marked “* Metealfe'’s,” ‘* Metcalfe’s Patent,” 
* Metcalfe's Pattern,” &c. are not of their make, and parties 
selling them as such will be nd Co. have been 











compelled to give this caution in conseque of the increased 
number of spurious brushes (of a very inferior description 
that are now palmed upon the public (particularly in the 
country, India, generally) by unprincipled dealers 


and Abroad 





taking advanta 
enclosing Post 


DESPERATE 
f 


ation.—Orders, direct to them, 
tually attended to. 


the THIGH 





pu 
» Wil be pun 


WOUND 





fice « 





cured by HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. J. 8. Munday, farmer, residing at 
Kener n, near Oxford, dated March 3ist 1848. To Pro 





, 
fessor Holloway—sir, Having received a wonderful cure by the 
application of your ointment to a dreadful wound in my 
thigh, and from which I had long suffered, I feel it my duty 
to acknowledge the speedy and extrao-dinary effects pro 

duced by your valuable ointment and pills in my own case, 
having — viously used several other remedies without suc- 

cess have also had various opportunities of witnessing 

among my labourers 
Sold by LLoway’'s Establish 


pent, 2 


WM.S. ORR AND CO.’S PERIODIC 
ARPENTER’S 
RAL SCIENCE. 
CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
carefully revised, Part 2, 2s. 
coloured. 





gists. and at Professor H 
4, Strand, 





London. . 
ALS FOR M AY. 
CYCLOP. EDIA OF NATU- 
Od. 





New Edition, 
plates plain; 3s. 








CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL, Part 52. 8} 
INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE 
—New and Improved Edition, Part ! 07 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 2 6 
HISTORY OF FRANCE and of the F 
PEOPLE. By G. M. Bussey and T. Gaspey, 
with numerous Illustrations on wood, Part 2.. 1 0 


MILNER’S DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of ASTRO- 
NOMY and of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. Part}, containing 3 quarto 
Maps, onaey coloured, and 8 pages of letter- 
press....- Oe ccccccccccccccccce 0 
PAXTON’S MAGAZINE ‘of BOTAN VY, No. 172. 2 6 
SHAKSPERE’S WORKS—Kenny¥ MEapows’s 
Illustrated Edition, Reissue, Part 1.....+.-++. 0 


Wa. S. Oxr and Co, Amen Corner, 


| 


Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
HE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS, 
The Terms and Regulations of the Britisa and 
ForEIGN LIBRARY, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 
having been revised and adapted to the increased rail- 


' road facilities for the supply of Books throughout the 


Country, Families, at any distance from the Metropolis, 


| may now be furnished with all the New Works for peru- 


duit Street, 
' 


sal as they issue from the press. 

Particulars and Terms (gratis and post-free) on appli- 
cation to Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Con- 
Ilanover Square. 





istocracy the Root of our National Evils! 

336 closely-printed pages, 5s. bound in cloth. 

YUE ARISTOCRACY of ENGLAND; a 
Hist ry of the Peop te Ky Joun Hamppen junior. 

och when aristocracies fall is that in which 

zenerate themselves. The sap of the people is 

. Lameaenes. 

EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, 11, 


T - 





See. 


‘| 








toyal Exchange 





On Monday next, 


SUGAR QUESTION ; 





being a Digest 








the Evidence taken before the Committee. By 
One of the Witnesses, 
Part 2.—THE BRITISH WEST INDIES and FO- 
REIGN SUGAR COUNTRIES. 
ar THE EA INDIES, and the MAU- 
RITIUS. Just published, price Is 


London : SMiTn, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill, 


Ready in a few days, a New Edition, thoroughly revised 
and reprinted from the first article to the last, 
T 2 PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND 
KNIGUTAGE, of GREAT BRITAIN and IRE- 
LAND, for 1848, (Eighth Year.) By Cuarves R. Dop, 
Esq., Author of * The Parliamentary Companion,” &e. 
The New Edition will include numerous improvements, 
and will be printed in a perfectly new type, cast express- 
ly for this work.— WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
NEW LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 

Now ready, in | thick volume, 8vo. gilt edges, price 21s. 
. ee LIFE AND ADVENTURES of OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. A Biography in Four Books. 

By Joun Forster, of the Inner Tem; sarrister, 
Author of “ Lives of Statesmen of the Commonwealth.” 
With Forty ORIGINAL Destens, engraved on Wood, 
London : BRapBury and Evans, Il, Bouverie Street; 
and CHAPMAN and HALL, 185, Strand. 


MR. LEONARD WRAY’S WORK ON SUGAR, 
»w ready, in one volume, 8vo. with numerous Llustra- 
tions, price 1/7. Ls. cloth. 

_"o PRACTICAL SUGAR-PLANTER; a 
Complete Account of the Cultivation and Manu- 

facture of the Sugar-Cane, according to the latest and 

most improved Processes; describing and comparing the 

different Systems pursued in the East and West Indies, 











le, 








Ne 













and the Straits of Malacea, and the relative expenses 
and advantages attendant upon each: being the result of 
Sixteen Years’ actual experience as a Sugar-planter in 


those countric 
London: 


. By Leonarp Wray, Esq. 
Siri, Evper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


MKS. MABERLY’S NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
i ASHION AND IfS VOTARIES. 
By Mrs. MAReR_y. 

At length we have Mrs. Maberly’s anxiously-expected 
work before us. We do not presume to decide who may 
have sat for the pictures. All that we say is, that there 
will be a thousand applications. Such portraits as these 
are not to be drawu from the imagination. Truth has 
colourings of her own far different from the rainbow hues 
of fancy ; and in these has Mrs, Maherly dipped her pen- 
cil. One stern reality of a waking day puts to flight the 
whole troop of fairy elves that flit through a midsummer 
night’s dream; and the impression of the one is as in- 
delible the glimpses of the other are evanescent. 
“ Fashion and its Votaries ” is not a w soon to be fore 

















as 












gotten. It is calculated to make a strong, a vivid, a laste 
ing impression. There is power in every page —power 
that is used to establish right ends, right aims, right 


hopes, rizht fears, right affections 
action. Cculd nobler purposes be | 
pen of a gifted woman ? 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit 
MR. JAME NEW + pen L. 
Now ready at all the L ibraries, in 3 vols. 
IR THEODORE 
‘ or LAUREL WATER. 
Author of “ The Convict,” “ 
Sir Theodore Broughton unded ¢ 
ellan, who was hanged some seventy 
soning his brother-in law. Mr 


ind right principles of 
rroposed to inspire the 





Street. 





gL 


post 8v 


BROU G IITON; 
Pp 


R. > Esq. 








u the case of Don- 
years ago for poi- 
James has a knowledge 


of the age, and he indicates it both in manners and inci- 
dents : the persons, also, are well represented.” — Spectator, 

“In‘ sir Theodore Broughton’ the main incident is 
kept for the consummation of a delightfully invented 
story, and the introduction of characters altogether new 
to the original ground, sketched with all the skill and fi- 
delity to nature for which the author is so highly cele- 


brated. We commend to novel readers one 

pleasant and interesting of the class w 

Literary Gazette. 
London : SMITH, 


of the most 
ich it adorns,”—- 
and Co, 


ELDER, 65, Cornhill. 





= NOVEL by the AUTHOR 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, 

R° OSE, BLANCHE, AND VIOLET, 
G. Tl. Lewes, Esq. Author of “ Ranthorpe,” 

"A Shepuphiaah History of Philosophy,” &c. 

“This novel shows the working of the motives and 
weaknesses of humanity, as they are in real life; its 
men and women have their counterparts in the living 
world ; their aspect and conduct are portrayed with a 
bold and cunning hand ; they > stirred with emotions 
from which humanity cannot escape. The book has its 
moral : the critical reader will draw it from the incidents, 
as from /ife itself.”"—Morning Chronicle. 

“*Mr. Lewes is a teacher as well as a narrator: he is 


OF “ RANTHOR P E.” 
in 3 vols. post Avo. 

















| a lover of the gentle virtues and an enemy to pretenders 


of all sorts. The main interest of the story is at times 
overpowering. There is no book in our recollection where 
infirmity of purpose is more keenly anatomized or more 
successfully demonstrated.”—Eraminer. 

“* It does not often fall to the lot of novel readers to 
meet with so clever a work as the one before us: itis 
as instructive as amusing.”—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

* The trials of Blanche and the infatuation of Cecil 
are depicted with much natural pathos.” — Atheneum. 

London: Smits, ELper, and Co. 65, Coruhill. 
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This day is published, price 6s. 
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+ as NORTH BRITI 


SH REVIEW. No. 17. 
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of 1848, 


Growth of Sa.mon—Norwegian Rivers. 


ce. 
*hysical Geography. 


Recent French Social Philosophy. 
Forster's Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 


Financial Reform. 
EDY. Londen: HAMILTON, 


1. French Revolution 

2. Tennyson’s Poems. 

3. 
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5. Mrs. Somerville’s I 
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J 

8. Life and Labours of Mrs. Fry. 

9. The Income-tax : 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kenn 

ApDaAMs, and Co. Du 
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i LAW 


The French Revolution 


and Co. 


Price Five 


REVIEW, No. 


and Equity. 


Now and Then.” 
Philosophy 


ton’s Genuineness of the Gospels. 
and Prospects. 


of 1848, 
Arts, &c. 


Stationers’ Hall Court. 


15, for May, 
Shillings. 

French Law Amendment. 
Military Ofticers for Private 
(Wrongs. 


2 Liabilities of Naval and 

3. Severance of Law 

4. Management of Property in Chancery. 
5. Tenant Rights. 

6. Minister of Justice. 

7. Law of Railways. 

8. The Inns of Court. 

9. Bishop Hampden’s Case. 


10. Taylor on Evidence. 1 


STEVENS and Nortoxr, Bell Yard, 
M4, Flee 


*ostscript, &e. 
Lincoln’s Inn, and 
t Street. 


This day is published, price 2s. Gd. 


HE  PROSPEGC 
A Quarterly Journal of 





TIVE REVIEW, 


Theology and Literature. 


No. XIV. May 1848. 
* Respice, Aspice, Prospice.”—St. Bernard. 
CONTENTS = 
]. Lives of the Lord Chancellors. 


2. Colonization of the U 
3. National Debt and T: 


nited States. 
Wxation. 


4. Keto rmation from within or from without ?— 
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entary. 


This day i 
Ne DUBLIN lt NIV ERSITY MAGAZINE 
for May 1548. 

A Night ina Haunted House—2. Re- 


published, 


ConTeENTs: 1 
quiem. iby Stewart 








Joun W. PARKER, 


Blacker, 


en¢, Ranke, and Canta. 


Joun CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


r*AZINE for May. 


or by post, 3s. 


-overies in Astronomy—2. A 


3. Landor’s Hellenics and 


tign in Algiers—5. Hospital 
vey Ought to Be—6. Heligo- 
Munster. A Page from the 

8. Stanzas—%. Australian 
Chartism—I1l. Whig Profes- 


nee i2. Current History. 


West Strand. 





2s. 6d. by post, 3s. 


price 


Esq.—3. The Annals of 


the Four M rs—4. Some Account of the Latter Days 
of the Hon hard Marston, of Dunoran. Part II. 
5. An Evening’s Gossip on New Novels—6. Irish Rivers. 
—No. VI ! Lee—First Article—7. The Bridal of 
the Year—s. Summer Lodgings—9. English Adventure 
in Borneo—10. The Lament of Ariadne—l1. Maria von 
Arnheim 

Dublin: James M‘GLASHAN, 21, D’Olier Street. W. S. 


Orr and Co. 147, Strand, L 


at Home ai 


QHARPE’S 
S Edited by 


LONDON 


mdon Sold by all Booksellers 
il Abroad. 


MAGAZINE, 





FRANK Fatritecu. The May Part, 

Price ts. contains TWO SUPERIOR ENGRAVINGS on 
STEEL, and the following, among other articles of 
general interest 

The First Settlers. By EnizaA FARNHAM. 

Two Hours ina Vrison, By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Tom Talbet’s Gan \ Sketch, by Mrs. 8S. C. ILALL 

Frank Fairlegh, conclude by the Editor, 

Facts in the East iy Mrs. Pos Tans, 

Lawrence and Kemble’s Hamlet. By M. C, CLARKE. 

The Story of a Family By 8. 

London: Arrucr Hatt and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 
WITH PORTRAITS OF PRINCE METTERNICH 
AND OF L. E.L. 

From the Original Painting by PIcK ERsGILL. 

The May N ber, price 2s. 6d. of 

ENTLEY’'S MISCELLANY. 
) CONTAINS : 
PRINCI METTERNICH., 
With a Portrait. 
Career of M. Guizot. By thur Aylmer; or Dublin 
James Ward. in 1803. By W. H. Max- 
Literary Statistics of well, Author of “ The 
France during Fifteen Stories of Waterloo.” 
Years The Three Nuns. By Al- 
Chapters in the Life of an fred Crowquill. 
Old Politician. Are there those who read 
The six Decisive Battles the Future ? By the Au- 
of the World, _ Vv. thor of the “Gaol Chap- 
Battle of Tours. By Pro-| lain.” 


fessor Creasy. 
Isle - of the Blest 
The Republican Clubs of 
Paris. By the Flineur 
in Paris. 
Legend of Fair Agnes. | 
Biographical Sketch of 
LE.L. With a Portrait! 
from the Original Paint- | 
ing by Pickersgill. i 
Welcome, sweet May ! | 
Robert Emmett and Ar-| 
RicwagD BENTLEY, x 


Para; or Scenes and Ad- 
ventures on the Banks of 
the Amazon. By J. E 
Warren. 

Charles Edward Stuart; or 
Life and Adventures of a 
Royal Exile. By the 
Author of the “ Career of 
the Celebrated Earl of 
Peterborough.” 

The Hospital of San Spiri- 
to. By E. V. Rippingille. 

ew Burlington Street. 


Paul's Church- | 


Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 Volumes, New and Cheaper Issue. 


On Ist of May will be published, price 3s. cloth, 


2s. 6d. sewed, uniform with 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Volumes, and LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 10 Volumes, 


Now in course of publication, Volume the First of the 


POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


R. Cape ty, Edinburgh; Hovutsron and Sroneman, London. 


| 
| 
i 
| In 12 Volumes, with 24 Engravings, 12 of them after Turner's Designs. 
| 
| 





MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
New Editions, corrected and enlarged, price 10s. each 
} Work, fcap. Svo. cloth ; or 12s. bound in embossed roan, 
te SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
SURY: a copious Popular Encyclopwdia of the 
| Telles- Lettres. 
| THE HISTORICAL TREASURY: an 
Universal History ; separate Histories of every Nation. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: a Dictionary 
| of Universal Biography ; comprising above 12,000 Me- 

mors. 


THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and Library of 

Reterence: a Compendium of Universal Knowledg re, 
To be published early in June 

THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTOR x. 
Nine Hundred accurate Wood-cuts. 

London : LoncMaN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 

COLONEL C, H. SMITH'’S WORK ON MAN, 

This day, foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. with Portrait of the 


Author 
TATURAL HISTORY OF THE HUMAN 
i SPECIES: its Typical Forms, Primeval Distri- 
bution, Filiations, and Migrations. sy Lieut.-Col. C. 
IIAMILTON SMITH. Illustrated by Thirty-four Coloured 
Plates. 
* A volume of profound interest.’ 





With 


Literary Gazette. 


By the same Author, 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HORSE. With 
numerous I’lates, price 4s. 6d 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE DOG, WILD 


AND DOMESTIC. 2 vols. price 9s. with 70 Plates, 
S. Hicuiey, 32, Fleet Street, London; W. I. Lizars, 
Edinburgh. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
JERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
LATE DANIEL O'CONNELL. By W. J. O'Nem 
DawntT, Esq. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls. (Ready in May.) 


| IARY AND NOTES OF HORACE TEM- 
PLETON, Esq. late Secretary of Legation at-——., 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. (Early in May.) 
T. ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE ; 
or Curiosities of Family History. By Grorce 
LILuie Craik. Vol, First. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d, with 
a Portrait. (Early in May.) 


Tt. HALF-SISTERS; a Novel. By Gerat- 
DINE E. Jewssrry, Author of “ Zoe; the History 
of Two Lives.” 2 vols. post Svo. Iss. 


\ R. BROOKE’S JOURNALS OF EVENTS 
1 in BORNEO, and the EXPEDITION of H.M.S 
DIDO, for the SUPPRESSION of PIRACY. By Capt 
the Hon. Henry Kerret, R N. Continued to the oceu- 
pation of Labuan, by WavTer K. Ketrty. Third Edition, 
with Maps and Views. 2 vols. 8vo. IJ. 12s, 
—— SKETCHES AMONG THE 
GREEKS and TURKS and on the SHORES of the 
RESIDENT IN GREECE. 





DANUBE. 

Post 8vo. 9s. 

TRAVELS IN THE STEPPES OF 
CASPIAN SEA, THE CRIMEA, THE 


&e. By Xavier Howmatne pve Hee, Civil En- 
_ mber of the Societe Geologique of France, &c. 


By a Seven YEARS’ 





THE 


SUS, 
a. 
Svo. — 
‘HE ‘PICKWICK PAPERS. By Cuarues 
f| Dickens. A new and cheap Edition, corrected and 
with a new by the Author. 





revised throughout, Preface 


1 vol. price 5s. cloth. 


YIENZI; the Last of the Roman Tribunes, 
By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrron, Bart. A new 

and cheap Edition, corrected and revised throughout, with 
Author. 1 vol. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


Merchant’s Clerk; a 
TayLen, Author 
With Illustra- 


a new Preface by the 


\ ARK WILTON, the 
i Tale. By the Rev. ¢ HARLES Bb 

of * Records of 
| tions. Small Svo. 9s. 


MHE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE, 
Lever, Author of “ Harry Lorrequer.” 
Forty Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. 
( UR STREET. By Mr. M. A. Trrmarsu, 
Author of “ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,” &c. Second Edi- 

In 4to. price 


a Good Man’s Life,” &c. 


By CHar.es 
With 


Author. 


tion, with 16 Plates, drawn by the 
5s. plain, and 7s. 6d. coloured. 


Pues FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 


ty Tuomas Cagtyzte. Vol. 1, The Bastille. Vol. 2, 
The Guillotine. Third Edition. 


_ 


The Constitution. Vol. 3, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 
YRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. Collected and republished. By Tuomas 
CARLYLE. Third Edition. 4 vols. post 8vo. 2/, 2s. 


HARTISM. ~ By Tuomas CARLYLE. 
“ It never smokes but there is fire."—Old Proverb. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 5s. 


| we AND PRESENT. By Tuomas Car- 


LYLE. Second Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








] EROES AND HERO-WORSHIP, and the 
Heroic in History. By Tuomas CagtyLe, Third 
Edition, small 8vo. 9s. 
London: CuapmMaN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


ee 


Outline of 


CAUCA- | 








fPYUE STUART PAPERS.—Now ready, 
the CORRE SPONDENCE of BISHOP ATTER- 
BURY with the PRETENDER and his AGENTS, 
Printed from the Originals in the Collection formerly be- 
longing to the exiled Stuart Family, and now in the 
possession of her Majesty the Queen. With copious 
Notes. 
Waricut, Bookseller to the Queen and Royal Family, 
60, Pall Mall, 
with Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo,. 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE 
From his Accession, to the Death 
Now first Pub- 
Edited by the 


Now ready, 


penis OF 
THE SECOND. 
of Queen Caroline. By Lord Hervey. 
lished, from the Archives at Ickworth, 
Right Hon, Joun WiLson CRORER. 

** I know of no such near and intimate picture of the 
interior of a Court ; no other memoirs that I have ever 
read bring us soimmediately, so actually into not merely 
the presence, but the company of the personages of the 
Royal circle.” 

* Lord Hervey is, I may venture to say, almost the 
joswell of George II, and Queen Caroline.”—Zditor’s 
Preface. Joun Murgay, Albemarle Street. 


MR. BROOKE’S LATEST JOUKNALS, EDITED | 
BY CAPTAIN MUNDY. 
Now ready, with Portrait of Mr. Brooke, and Plates, 


vols. 8vo. 32s. 
™ LATEST EVENTS IN BORNEO, 
from the MSS. 


Journals of JAMes Brooke, Esq. ; 
with the Expedition of H.M.S. Iris. By Captain Rop- 
NEY Muwpy, R.N. 


“ I found so much instructive and interesting informa- 
tion in the earlier part of Mr. Brooke's Diaries, not in- 
cluded in the work of the Hon. Captain Keppel, that T at 
once determined on giving to the public all such matter 
as had previously been omitted. By adopting this plan, 
I considered that the career of Mr. Brooke might be 
traced with some degree of correctness year by year, 
during his long absence from England.”—Captain Mun- 
du’s Preface.-—Joun Moxray, Albemarle Street. 


|e ART-UNION JOURNAL 

(No CXIX.) for May, will contain three Line 
Engravings on Steel—* The Grape-gatherer of Capri,” 
after Lehmann; “ Crossing the Sands,” after Collins, 
R.A.; and “ The Princess Alice,” from a Statue by Mrs, 
Thorneycroft. The lterary portion includes Criticisms 
on the ** Exhibitions of the British Artists’ Society,” the 
* New Water-Colour Society,” and the * Fiee Exhibition ” 
at Hyde Park Corner; “ Photography,” by R. Hunt; 
“Effects of the European Revolutions on British In- 
dustry and Art"; “ Painters’ Etchings”; “ Original 
Designs for Manufacturers”; “ Pilgrimages to Eng- 
lish Shrines,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hall; “ Art in Continental 
States,” and in the Provinces ; with various other matters 
relative to the Fine Arts—the Arts Ornamental and 
Decorative, &c.; the whole illustrated by a large number 
of Wood-engravings. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


MESSES. BLACKWOOD'S MONTHLY 
PUBLICATIONS FOR MAY. 
pLAsck Woes © MAGAZINE, 
Caxtons, Education 


No, CCCXCL, price 2s. 6d. 
Part 11—Il 
in Wales—III. The Silver Cross—IV. Heigh ho?—V. 
Republican Paris (March—April 1848)—VI. The Spa- 
niard in Sicily—VII. Crimes and Remarkable Trials in 
Scotland. Kidnapping ; Peter Williamson's Case—VIIL 
The Repealer’s Wish Granted—IX. The Last Walk. By 
ib. Simmons—X. Man is a Featherless Biped—XI, The 


Revolutions in Europe. 
LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


t Vol. XVII. of the New Edition, handsomely printed 


in crown 8vo. Price 6s 
T 2 ATLAS TO ALISON'S EUROPE. 
Parts, each 


Part XIII Publishing in Monthly 
containing 5 Plates. In crown 4to. price 2s. 6¢.; and on 
Large Paper, to range with the First Editions of the 
History, 3%. Gd. 
Wittiam Biackwoop and 
Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, 
all Booksellers 


CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET STREET, 
Will publish on May Ist, 1848, 
WRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: a Pic- 
torial History. With Portraits on Steel, and nu- 
merous Wood-cuts, designed and engraved expressly for 
this work. Part L., price ls. with a Portrait of Madame 
de Stael. 


ConTestTs: I, The 


George Street, 
Sold by 


Sons, 45, 
London, 


i. 

THE LAND WE LIVE IN: a Pictorial and Lite- 
rary Sketch-Book of the British Empire, Part X. price ls. 
This part is devoted to the South-eastern Coust, with a 
beautiful Engraving on Steel of Dover, and 11 Wood-cuts 
from original Drawings. 


1m. 
THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE: 
all Newspapers. Part I. price 8d. 


a Supplement to 


Iv. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA, Part XVI. Is. 
*,* Vol. TV. is now an price 5s. in cloth. 


Part XTV. 1s. 6d. 


THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PICTORIAL 
BIBLE, Edited by Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. Part XIII. 
Second Half, price 2s. 


THE STANDARD EDITION OF = PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. = Part XXII. 4s. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE. BEST AUTHORS. Part 
X. on June Ist. 
London: CHARLEs Knicnt, 90, Fleet Street ; and Sold 
by all Booksellers in London and Country. 


KNIGHT'S FARMER'S , IBR ARY. 
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This day is published, price 6d. 
REPLY to the QUARTERLY REVIEW 
UPON THE VESTIARIUM SCOTICUM. 
Wm. ree and a —— and London. — 


NONTRIBUTIONS 1 TO THE ‘LITERATURE 
J) OF THE FINE ARTS. By C. L. Eastiaxs, R.A. 
a ar tears aie 


EMOIRS OF “SIR TH THOMAS “POWELL 
BUXTON, Bart. ; with Selections from his Cor- 
By his Son, Cuas. Buxton, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY’S iat AND “COLONIAL — 
This day is ed, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
IFE OF THE “GREAT LORD CLIVE, 
By Rev. G. R. GiEI«, Principal Inspector of Mili- 
tary Schools; and Author of the “ Story of the Battle 
of Waterloo.”—Joun Mvuaray, Albemarle Street. 


ew WORK BY MRS. SOMERVILLE. | 
ly, with a Portrait, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 123. 
SHYSICAL GEOG RAPHY, By Mary 
Somer Authoress of the “ namie of the 
Heavens,” “ Connexion of the Physical Sciences,” &c. 
Joun Morgay, Albemarle Street. 
THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF (ENGLAND. =; 
w ready, 7 vols. $vo. 
HE LIVES of the LORD CHANCE LLORS 
of ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Lord Eldon in 1833. By Lord CampBety. 

*,* The work may now be obtained in portions or 

complete sets. —I oun ore Albemarle Street. 


HE VOICE. °OF “THE PEOPLE 
will be published every Saturday, price 3d. stamped, 

to be ote by post. An unstamped edition, 

price 2d. will be published at the same time. 

CuaRtes Knicut, 90, Fleet Strect, and 3, Bride Court. 


The concluding Part is now ready o 
HOM TO MARRY AND HOw TO 
GET MARRIED. By “One who has refused 
Twenty Excellent Offers at least.” Edited by the 
Brothers Mayuew, and illustrated by Geonce CRUIK- 
SHANK. D. Bove, 86, Fleet Street. 


‘Now pairs | Part IL. price One Shilling, of 
AVARNI IN LONDON. 
Edited by ALBert Smitu. TP a If. Contains 
MUSIC in the DRAWINGROOM. By Jonn OxENForD. 
MUSIC in the STREET.........- By ALBERT SMITH. 
COVENT GARDEN ..... ecoeece By Cuartes KENNY. 
D. Bove, Fleet Street ; and sold Every where. 


‘NEW ANECDOTE LIBRARY. 
Just published, Part I. price One Shilling, of 
HE LONDON ANECDOTES FOR ALL 
READERS, in the place of the ** Perey Anecdotes.” 
Part I. contains ANECDOTES OF THE ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH; illustrated by W. Harvey. 
Dd. Bocue, Fleet Street ; and sold Everywhere. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 
HE HARMONY OF THE APOCALYPSE 
WITH OTHER PROPHECIES OF HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE. With Notes, and an Outline of the various In- 
terpretations. By the Rev. WittiaM Henay Hoare, 
M.A. late Fellow oi St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Joun W. Parken, West Strand. 

















This day, price Is. ¢ 
MANUAL FOR REARING SILK- 
WORMS IN ENGLAND. With a brief Notice on 
the various Species of this Insect, and on the Cultivation 
of the Mulberry Tree. By Mrs. Wurrsy, of Newlands, 
near Lymington. 
London : Joun W. Parken, West Strand. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF —- 
In 114 pages, 12mo. price Is. sewec 
A® ESSAY upon the UNION oF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND MANUFACTURES, and upon 
the Organization of Industry. By CuarLes Bray. 
London : Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMans. 
COSSHAM’S TIME TABLES.—In 12mo. 18s. cloth, 
HREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE 
TABLES, Exhibiting, without Calculation, the num- 
ber of Days from each Day of the Year to every other 
Day of the year. By J. N. Cossaam, Accountant, Bristol. 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS, © 


‘DISEASES OF THE EAR. 
On a large sheet, price 3s 6¢d.; or mounted on linen, ina 
cloth case, price 5s. 
ARVEY AND BUCHANAN'S 
NEW and IMPROVED SYNOPTICAL TABLE 
of the DISEASES of the HUMAN EAR: with their 
Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment. 
London : LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
NEW WORK BY DR. GEORGE MOORE, 
On Thursday May 4 will be published, in post 8vo. 8s. 


cloth. 
AN AND IIS MOTIVES. 
By Georce Moore, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. &e. &e. 5 
Author of ** The Power of the Soul over the Body,” and 
“The Use of the Body in Relation to the Mind.” 

London: LoNGMAN, BkowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 

DK. ORMEROD ON CONTINUED FEVER. 

Just published, in Svo. price 8s. cloth, 


LINICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 


PATHOLOGY and TREATMENT of CONTINUED | 


FEVER, from Cases occurring inthe Medical Practice of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. By Epwarp LATHAM Or- 
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